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CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS. 

The local view upon this page, drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Winslow Homer, a promising young artist of this city, is exceed- 
ingly faithful in architectural detail and spirited in character, and 
represents one of the busiest and most brilliant spots in all Boston. 
The sketch is made from the north sidewalk of Winter Street. 
The most prominent building in the view is the large stone struc- 
ture at the corner ot Washington and Summer Streets, the lower 
story of which is occupied by the magnificent jewelry establishment 
of Messrs. Jones, Shreve, Brown & Co., and which vies in splen- 
dor and attraction with similar magazines in New York, London 
or Paris. This is always an attractive spot, and you can scarcely 
pass it any hour of the day without finding loiterers at the win- 
dows; with bright eyes gazing on the kindred diamonds, or scan- 
ning the superb plate, watch rings there displayed in daz- 
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CORNER OF WINTER, WASHINGION AND SUMMER STBEETS, BOSTUN. 


counters, the lofty groined ceiling and all the appointments har- 
monize well with the character of the business. Opposite this es- 
tablishment is that of Orlando Tompkins, apothecary, which has 
recently been refitted and renovated in the style of the Renais- 
sance, with carving, gilding, fresco-painting, mirrors, marble, etc., 
in the most approved style of luxury. We merely show the corner 
of this store. The name of George Turnbull appears upon the 
awning in front of his store, No. 5 and 7 Winter Street, which 
projected within our artist’s field of vision. Turnbull’s is another 
noted Boston establishment, and a fine specimen of the retail dry 
’ goods store. It is a favorite resort of ladies, who are attracted by 
the complete assortment of goods always found there, and the 
politeness and attention with which their wants are supplied. Mr. 
Turnbull enjoys an enviable reputation, and conducts a very ex- 
tensive business. The figures introduced in our sketch, give a 


good idea of the character and bustle of this part of the city in the 
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busiest part of the day. Here we have a carriage dashing up at 
rather an illegal rate of speed which might endanger the lady at 
the crossing, but for the gentlemanly policeman who is stationed 
here to ensure the safety of pedestrians and moderate the ardor of 
charioteers, and who steps forward to lend his assistance and inter- 
pose his potential authority. In another place we have an itinerant 
Italian with his organ, on the summit of which resides habitually 
a painful caricature of humanity in the guise of a monkey, attired 
in shabby habiliments, whose chief offices are to hold his hat for 
money and amuse the juveniles with his antic capers. Promenad 

ers of both sexes, and pedestrians of all ages, complete the lively 
picture. At this point, Washington Street presents many of the 
characteristics of Broadway, New York. In the human tide that 
pours through it there is nearly the same diversity of feature and 
origin, and the amount of passing is perhaps larger in proportion 
to the size of the city, crowding the sidewalks full. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE JEWELLED TALISMAN: 


THE PURITAN AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERIOA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conciupED.] 


CHAPTER 


Redding having been sworn, said that on the evening of his sup- 
posed murder, Gilbert Falkland sent him to Jeduthun the Jew’s, 
for the purpose of paying one hundred pounds, for which the Jew 
held Falkland’s bond. 

“ As I was passing a little blind court adjoining the Jew’s build- 
ings,” he went on to say, “I heard some one say, in a low voice: 
‘That must be our man, Corkle.’ This, the place being dark and 
lonely, somewhat startled me, as I thought he might mean me. I 
quickened my steps, and the next minute I reached the shop door. 
To my dismay, I found that it was locked, though I could see 
through the chinks of the shutters that a light was still burning. 
I gave several loud raps at the door, when I was seized by the 
arm, and pulled off the steps. I struggled to free myself, and at 
the same time cried loudly for help, for I found that I had more 
than one to contend with. 

“*« Be quick, Skellum, and stop his noise,’ cried some one who 
was at a little distance, or the old Jew will be out of his den to 
find out the cause of the fray.’ 

“That was the last I heard. The instant he ceased speaking, 
it seemed to me as if a blow, or some heavy weight, crushed me 
to the earth, when, for a single moment, thousands of stars ap- 
peared to be dancing before my eyes. From that time, for more 
than two weeks, all was a blank to me, except that at one time I 
have a dim recollection of feeling cold and weak, and of going 
towards something which I took to be the fire on the hearth of my 
master’s lodgings.” 

This statement, instead of being invalidated by a strict cross- 
examination of the witness, and by the testimony of the different 
members of the family who had acted towards him the part of the 
good Samaritan, was more fally substantiated, and rendered more 
consistent. 

The corner of the velvet doublet which had been found in the 
court by those who arrested the Jew, and which had been sworn to 
by Falkland as being of the same color and material as that worn 
by his valet the evening he sent him to the Jew’s, was produced, 
and was found, on comparing it, to exactly supply what was miss- 
ing of the one Redding had on. Yet still there was one circum- 
stance which it was difficult to account for. As Redding steadily 
persisted in denying that he entered the shop, or any part of the 
building, how Falkland’s bond came to be in the place where 
the Jew admitted he had found it, remained a mystery still to be 
explained. Till it could be, the counsel for the prosecution ob- 
jected to the release of the prisoner. The assassins, he maintained, 
might have been employed by him for the purpose of obtaining it. 
The greed of gain, supposed to be common to his race, justified 
him in making this assertion. 

At this crisis, an honest-looking yeoman, who had entered the 
court-room just as the question of the bond was brought up, and 
whom Harleigh recognized as Hendrick Dykes, made his way 
towards the counsel’s benches, and requested to be sworn as a 
witness. 

“I think,” said he, when his request had been complied with, 
“that what I have to say may throw some light on the point in 
question. Late in the evening of the seventeenth day of last month, 
I started from home with a load of country produce, and arrived 
in the city before daybreak. I went to the stable where I com- 
monly go, and waking the hostler, had my horses taken care of. 
As there wasn’t room for my wagon under cover, I didn’t like to 
leave it, so I crept under the straw in the back part of the wagon, 
close to a couple of barrels in which were packed a nice lot of 
cheese I had brought for sale, and was beginning to be a little 
drowsy, when I heard voices close by. Iwas wide awake in an 
instant, for I didn’t know but some thieves had strolled that way, 
and would be helping themselves to some of my cheese. I kept 
still as a mouse, and listened to what they said. 

“ «Tt was lucky,’ said one of them, ‘ that he got the bond, when 
he went to the old Jew’s yosterday morning.’ 

“* Why so?’ said another voice.’ 

“Don’t you see that it will be proof right to the point?’ said 
he who had first spoken. 

“*Yes, I see now, and I rather think that if Jeduthun had 
known how it was goin’ to burn his own fingers, he would ’ave let 
it be where it was, instead of pickin’ it up,’ said the other.” 

“Was the name of the person mentioned, who was referred to, 
as obtaining possession of the bond ?” was here asked by the coun- 
sel for the defence. 

Harleigh and Elliston both looked at Falkland, when this ques- 
tion was asked, and saw that a look of intense agony swept over 
his face, which at the same moment grew pale as death, while his 
dilated eyes were fastened on the witness. So perfect was the 
stillness reigning throughout the crowded assembly, it seemed that 
not only he but all present must have held their breath, that they 
might the better hear the answer. But the witness had not under- 
stood the question, and it had to be repeated. The delay was not 
more alfa minute’s duration, but to Falkland, the horror 
crowded Mito that half minute was enough to embitter a life-time. 


When the answer of Hendrick came clear and distinct, “It was 
not,” it was well for Falkland that he stood wedged in, among so 
dense a crowd, as otherwise, so great and sudden was the revul- 
sion of his feelings, that he must have fallen. 

“ Did they call each other by name?” was the next question 
which was asked of Hendrick. 

“T heard one of them call the other by name,” was his answer. 

“Do you remember what it was?” 

“Yes; it was Skellum.” 

“You are quite sure that you didn’t hear the name of him they 
said had got the bond ¢” 

“Tam. When once I hear a name, I seldom forget it.” 

Other and relevant questions were asked him by the counsel on 
both sides, which served to make good what he had already 
testified. 

Corkle and his two guilty confederates were conveyed from the 
court-house to Newgate, their employer remaining still ‘unsus- 
pected; while the Jew, conducted to his own home by Harleigh 
and Elliston, found Abi, Alice and Mrs. Selwyn to welcome him. 
Aseneth and Mizar were also there, the same testimony which 
proved their master’s innocence having shown them to be guiltless. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


CORKLE IN HIS CELL AT NEWGATE. 


* “Can I see one of the prisoners a short time?” asked a man, 
of the Newgate turnkey. 

“Which one?” he inquired, endeavoring to get a peep at the 
man’s face, which was nearly concealed by the -broad, slouched 
brim of his steeple-crowned hat. 

“ A man by the name of Corkle;” was the answer to the turn- 
key’s question. 

“ You can’t see him.” 

“T must.” 

“It is already past the hour for closing the outer doors of the 
prison. If you are a relation, or a particular friend of his, if you 
will come in the morning an hour before the court opens, you may 
see him.” 

“TI must see him to-night ;” and to give weight to what he said, 
he put gold into the turnkey’s hand. 

“ This shows you to be in earnest,” said he, pocketing the gold. 
“Follow me, and keep silent.” 

Entering a corridor lined with cells on either side, he did not 
stop till he had reached the further extremity, when, with great 
caution, so as not to be heard by the prisoners near, he unlocked 
the door of the right-hand cell. 

“Enter,” said he, in a whisper, and stepping back, so that the 
man could pass him. “ In half an hour, I will come and let you 
out.” 

“Half an hour is a short time. Let it be three quarters.” 

“ Well—fifteen minutes isn’t much, one way or the other.” 

Having entered the cell, he waited to hear the key turn in the 
lock, and then removed the slouched hat from his head. 

“ Falkland !” exclaimed the prisoner ; “what sent you here ?” 

“T have come to see if I can do anything to befriend you.” 

“ Well, you can’t, and so might have spared yourself the pains.” 

“Don’t be too sure. Doesn’t that window open on to the 
street ?” 

“ And what if it does ?” 

“ Why, it may afford you the means of escape.” 

“Yes, if Icould squeeze myself through the two-inch space 
between the iron bars that cross it.” 

“ The bars may be removed with the proper implements.” 

“But how are they to be obtained ?” 

“T will furnish you with them.” 

“ Did you bring them with you?” said Corkle, eagerly. 

“No. As your trial is to take place to-morrow, there would be 
no chance for you to use them, and it might be difficult to conceal 
them.” 

“ Why didn’t you bring them before? I might have been free 
now.” 

“There was caution to be used in procuring them. It couldn’t 
be done in an hour, nor a day, either. I succeeded at last, and 
have them safe. You, of course, have never mixed my name up 
with the affair that has proved so unfortunate to you and me, in 
the hearing of Skellum and the other one ?” 

“No. Do you suppose I’m a fool ?” 

“ Well, then, I will furnish you with the means of escape, on 
certain conditions.” 

«Let me hear them.” 

“ You must bind yourself by a solemn oath to keep secret all 
that has passed between you and me, concerning the matter, let 
what will happen.” 

“I wont degrade myself by doing any such thing. I'll give you 
my word on the honor of a gentleman that 1 wont—that is, if 
you'll help me to escape.” 

A sneering smile slightly curled the lips of Falkland. 

“Do you dare answer me with a sneer ?” 

The question was accompanied by a look of ferocity, which 
made Falkland quail. 


“Sneer at you? No, my dear Corkle,” he hastened to say. , 


“ What made you think of such a thing ?” 

“Maybe I’m more suspicious than I used tobe. Being shut up 
in a cell, with a gibbet staring me in the face every time I close 
my eyes—for whenever I do, the hideous thing seems actually 
before me—don’t make a man feel very amiable.” 

“A gibbet? Why should that stare you in the face? It wont 
be so bad as that.” 

“ You think it wont ?” : 

“I know so.” 


“Then I shall have time to make my escape at my leisure. I 
shall need none of your help.” 

“ But the means ?” 

“Tl have none of your farnishing, And remember that you 
are to have your pay for that sneer, let the price be ever so high.” 

“You are beside yourself. You don’t know what you are 
saying.” 

“I shall know, when I proclaim to the world what a double- 
dyed villain Gil Falkland is.” 

“ You'll think better of what you say, when your rage has had 
time to cool.” 

“You'll find yourself mistaken. As surely as you live, the 
world shall know it.” 

“There is one way to prevent it;” and as he spoke, he drew 
forth a poignard which had been concealed about his person. 

The quick eye of Corkle caught the gleam of the shining steel 
aimed at his breast, in season to wrench it from his hand. The 
next moment, Falkland lay at his feet, with the poignard sheathed 
in his heart. 

“ The evil one tempted us both,” he muttered to himself, as ho 
removed to that part of his cell the most remote from him who 
had so suddenly and unexpectedly met his doom. He turned his 
face to the wall, to prevent looking at him, for, as if by the power 
of some secret fascination, he could by no other means prevent 
fixing his eyes on the face which every moment grew more pale and 
ghastly. 

The deep silence of his cell, for ten or fifteen minutes, remained 
unbroken, except that now and then a nervous motion of the pris- 
oner caused a faint clash of his iron fetters. Then the door was 
unlocked, and held a little ajar. 

“Come,” said the turnkey; “the time is up you were to stay. 
But how is this, Corkle ?” he added, seeing Falkland extended on 
the floor. “ Has your friend gone to sleep ?” 

“ Yes, and wont wake very soon, I’m thinking.” 

“Then I must wake him. It wont do for him to stay here any 
longer.” 

He stepped into the cell, and then saw that he lay weltering in 
his own blood. 

* Who did this ?” said he. 

“ The deed lies between him and me, I suppose,” said Corkle, 
sullenly. 

“He would ’ave hardly taken the pains to come here to take his 
own life.” 

“Well, I’m in no humor to answer questions to-night. I’vo 
been kept awake by the fool’s prating, when I should rather have 
been asleep, an@as you let him in where he wasn’t desired, I shall 
be glad now if you will take him away.” 

“It has turned out to be a bad piece of business, and will cost 
me my place, I’m afraid.” 

We will, however, leave this to be settled by the proper,Author- 
ities, as well as the fate of Corkle and his two accompligés, who, 
even more than he, by a long series of crimes, had thenssdlves to 
be “careless, reckless and fearless of what was past, present, or 
to come.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
FLOWERS FOR THE BRIDAL. 


More than a year had passed since the events recorded in the 
foregoing chapters. Mildred Dacres, finding that she was shunned 
by Harleigh, after his release from the Tower, soon left the city. 
No one seemed to know where she was, though it was rumored 
that she had gone to Italy. 

It was a balmy, delicious morning, earlyin June. A lady, who, 
for some time, had been sitting in a thoughtless attitude near an 
open window of a cottage, nestled among flowers and shrubbery, 
and situated within a short distance of the great metropolis, sud- 
denly roused herself, and looked up with a smile, as a young and 
very pretty girl entered the room. 

“So you have just returned, Nina? Have you had a pleasant: 
ride?” 

“ Very pleasant, madam.” 

“Did you see your young friend who lives with Mrs. Selwyn ?”’ 

did.” 

“ What did she tell you *” 

“That what I heard yesterday is true. Clarence Harleigh, Mrs. 
Selwyn’s brother, is to be married this evening.” 

“ You heard the name of the bride elect ?” 

Yes—Alice Dale.” 

“Ihave heard of her. She was formerly in the family of a 
Mrs. Elliston.” 

“ She is there still—so my friend Julia told me.” 

“ That will do, Nina,” said the lady, with a smile, and the girl 
turned to leave the room, “Stay one moment,” added the lady. 
“You said, when I told you I wished you to go to the city, that 
before long you would like to make your sister a visit.” 

“ It will give me great pleasure to visit her, whenever you can 
spare me.” 

“Go now, then, and stay till to-morrow morning, if you choose.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

A smile still more radiant than before lighted up the lady’s 
countenance, and Nina, with a light heart, withdrew to prepare for 
the proposed visit to her sister. ‘Ihe lady did not move from the 


window where she was sitting, till Nina, who was soon ready, left 
the house, and was out of sight. She then rose and went into the 
garden, where roses, red and white, were beginning to bloom. 
Having selected some buds of the white rose; a few of which had 
just commenced to unclose, she threw them into a small basket, 
and then hastily gathering some flowers of different kinds, she 
placed them in such @ manner as to entirely conceal the rosebuds. 
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When she returned ‘to the house, she went directly to her cham- 
ber, and having locked herself in, she took the rosebuds from the 
basket, arranged them, and tied them together with a silver ribbon. 
She then unfastened a private drawer of her dressing-table, and 
took from thence a small square box. Pressing a spring, which 
would have been unnoticed by one not in the secret, the lid flew 
open And disclosed several tiny vials, all of which were filled with 
some liquid, each with that of a different color, and carefully 
sealed. Having closely muffied her face, she selected from among 
the vials one whose contents were clear and colorless as dew. 
This she carefully unsealed, and poured a few drops of the pellu- 
cid liquid into the heart of each of the roses which had hegun to 
unfold. Her hand was not quite steady, and ere she had accom- 
plished her task, some noise caused her to start and look round. 
She smiled and murmured half audibly : 

“ How foolish Iam! It was only one of those ravens whirring 
by, I saw on the dead ash just now.” 

She might have deemed it a sound of ill omen had she known 
that, at the moment she was startled by it, a heavy drop of the 
subtle poison fell from the vial on a rose which, with some other 
flowers, Nina had, by her direction, placed in an agate vase that 
stood on the table. 

“ There’s a double portion of dew on them now,” said she, to 
herself, as she deposited the flowers she had prepared in a box of 
beautifully carved ivory. Having done this, she wrote in a dis- 
guised hand, on a slip of paper: 

“ A bridal gift for Alice Dale. ‘Sweets to the sweet.’” 


A few hours later, she was in the city of London, attended by 
a foreign servant, who neither spoke nor understood any language, 
except his native Italian. 

* * * * * 

In deference to the wishes of Mrs. Elliston, the marriage of 
Clarence Harleigh and Alice Dale was to take place at her house, 
and the ceremony was to be performed in the plain, simple manner 
suited to the religious faith of the sect to which she belonged. 

She had fully recovered from the effects of the accident which 
had so nearly proved. fatal to her, and what was better, it had been 
to her like the refiner’s fire. She was no longer intolerant towards 
those who differed from her in opinion, as was shown by a letter 
she wrote Mr. Walworth, her brother, in which she pleaded so 
eloquently for Harleigh, as to overcome his lingering prejudices 
against him, on account of his belonging to the established church, 
and as he imagined, his too aristocratic notions, and likewise suc- 
ceeded in gaining his consent for his marriage with Alice, prior to 
the accomplishment of the two probationary years. 

A still greater evidence that she was no longer the bigoted, 
illiberal, unforgiving woman she had been, was her willingness to 
receive Abi Rushton as her daughter-in-law. She knew not, at 
the time, who the ministering angel was who so constantly hovered 
round her pillow ; but whoever it was, she felt that her heart had 
found a home, such as it never had found until then, ‘since the 
lovely and beloved daughter had been taken away, and laid 
beneath the green turf. 

The guests were assembled, and Abi had just finished twining 
the bridal wreath, with the rich brown tresses of Alice, when there 
came several quick, sharp raps at the door. 

“ For the bride,” said some one who stood in the shade of the 
portico, and who quickly tarned away after handing something to 
the servant who had opened the door. 

“ Here is something for the bride” said he, to Mrs. Elliston, 
who ordered it to be sent to Alice. 

Abi undid the cord of blue and white floss bound round it, and 
removed the envelope. 

“ How beautiful !” she exclaimed, as a box of pure white ivory, 
delicately and elaborately carved, was disclosed to view. 

They bent over it, and read what was written on the slip of 
paper glued to the cover of the box. 

“ * Sweets to the sweet,’ it says,” said Abi. “The writer must 
_ be some one who knows you. Shall I remove the cover 1?” 

“Yes. Wo must sec what it is.” 

“ A gift delicate and lovely as the casket which contains it.” 

“ See,” said Alice; “the morning dew is still sparkling if the 
heart of these half-blown roses.” 

“ They are just what are needed,” said Abi; “for though Mrs. 
Elliston requested you to wear no jewelry, she cannot object to 
your wearing these.” 

They were soon arranged amid the snowy folds of the lace ker- 

«chief worn by Alice, which was of a texture so fine and delicate, 
as to make it of a price many times greater than its weight in gold. 
Word had already been sent them that all was ready. 

The Jow, who had been bidden to the wedding, was standing in 
the doorway of the room contiguous to that where the ceremony 
was to be performed, and where Harleigh, Elliston, and others, 
were awaiting the bride. 

“ Whence comes this sickening and deathly odor?” exclaimed 
the Jew, as he stepped back for Alice and Abi to enter. 

“ What is it?” said Harleigh, coming quickly forward. 

“ There is a subtle and deadly poison somewhere near,” replied 
the Jew. 

“ Tt is nothing but the perfume of these roses,” said Abi. 

“Where? What roses?” he asked. 

“ These,” and she pointed to those worn by Alice. 

“ They are poisoned,” said he, as he tore them from the bosom 
of the frightened bride. 

Harleigh snatched them from hishand, and in the almost'frantic 
terror of the moment, threw them from a window. 

* How is it, Alice?” said he. “ Speak and tell me they haven’t 

- had time to do you harm.” 
“T'm a little faint,” she replied, attempting to smile. 


“Look!” said Edward Elliston, aside tothe Jew. “Her lips 
are as white as snow.” 

“Is there nothing which can save her?” exclaimed Harleigh, as 
he took her in his arms and bore her to a couch. 

“I know of an antidote; I have it at home, but it cannot be 
obtained in time. I fear the hand of death is already upon her,” 
said the Jew. 

“If you mean the perfume such as you gave me,” said Abi, “I 
have some here.” And she drew a little gold box from her pocket, 
in shape resembling the vinaigrette in use at the present day. 

“That is it. Take courage. It is still more subtle than the 
poison, and will soon pervade the whole system ;” and he held 
the pleasant though pungent perfume so that Alice could inhale it. 

There was a minute of harassing doubt, scarcely relieved by 
hope. Then her color began to return, and the sluggish, almost 
frozen pulse to resume its natural, healthful beat. A few mo- 
ments more, and alt dgnger was past. The Jew handed the per- 


e use of it,” said he. “ You, too, have been endangered.” 

They did not seo, during all this time, a pale, haggard face 
pressed against one of the window-panes, nor the cold, glittering 
eyes which were watching them. Even if they had, they would 
not, in their wild terror and intense excitation, have given the cir- 
cumstance a single thought. 

It was not till they knew that the terrible danger was past, that 
some one asked what had become of the poisoned flowers. Mo 
one knew. Harleigh, too much agitated to know what he did 
when he threw them from the window, had no recollection of the 
circumstance. The servant who had received at the door what 
had so nearly proved a fatal gift, entering the room as the inquir- 
ies were being made, said that he saw Mr. Harleigh throw them 
from the window. 

“They mustn’t remain there,” said the Jew. 
more than one life may be lost by means of them.” 

Edward Elliston, having called for a lantern, went in search of 
them. As he held the light close to the ground, its rays fell on 
some object which, it appeared to him, was a human form, lying 
under the window next to the one where he was searching for the 
flowers. Approaching it, he found it wasa woman. He called 
for help, and when he had assisted to carry her into the house, 
Harleigh and Alice saw that it was Mildred Dacres. 

“ She appears to be dead,” said Harleigh. “Is it possible that 
she found the poisoned flowers ?” 

“There was no need that she should find them, to produce the 
effect you see,” remarked the Jew. ‘I can perceive that the same 
deadly effluvia emanates from the flowers entangled in such a 
manner with the breast-knot she wears, as to make it seem proba- 
ble that she made an effort to tear them thence, as I detected jn 
these.” 

“Is there no spark of life remaining ?” said Alice, as she looked 
on the livid features. ‘“ Wont the same remedy revive her which 
saved me ?” 

“ It can be attempted,” said the Jew, “ though I think it is too 
late.” 

In a short time after applying it, a slight, convulsive movement 
was perceptible, causing a mantle she had on to slip aside, which 
would have fallen to the floor, had not a corner of it been wound 
round her hand. Harleigh, who stood near, removed the mantle, 
when it was seen that her hand was closed over the flowers which 
had been thrown from the window, with so firm and rigid a grasp 
as to crush them. An attempt to remove them awakened her toa 
degree of consciousness. 

“ No—no,” she murmured. “ They are flowers for the bridal. 
I lost them somehow, but I shall keep them safe now, till I can 
give them into the bride’s own hand.” 

“ Can it be that it was she who sent the flowers?” said Edward 
Elliston. 

“Tt must have been,” replied Harleigh, “and 


The foul practice 
Hath turned iteeif on her.’ 


“Tf they do, 


She recognized his voice. 

“ Clarence Harleigh,” said she, “there was one who stood be- 
tween you and me, but she is out of the way now. Don’t try to 
find how it came about. It will never come to light. Stay—don’t 
go yet. Ina minute I'll be ready to go with you.” 

As she spoke, with a sudden effort she raised herself from her 
recumbent posture, threw out her arms in a wild, impassioned 
manner, as if she wished to prevent some one’s departure, fell 
back, and immediately expired. 

“Had she remained quiet, her life might possibly have been 
saved,” said the Jew, “but after her unconscious confession, we 
could hardly wish it to be otherwise than it is. As for me, it is 
enough that the secret which, many years ago, I learned from an 
Italian chemist, and which I have ever carefully guarded, lest it 
should by some evil-minded person be turned to some bad pur- 
pose, has saved the life of one whose presence we believe will be 
a joy and a blessing to us all.” 

After what had taken place, all thoughts of the intended wed- 
ding was for that evening abandoned. When, in a week after- 
ward, the guests re-assembled, it was not alone to witness the 
bridal of Harleigh and Alice, for ere they returned to their own 
homes, Edward Elliston and Abi Rushton had likewise received 
the nuptial benediction. 

A few months from this time, Harleigh and his youthful bride 
visited the home of her childhood. It was the evening after their 
arrival, and the air, keen and frosty without, causing the encrusted 
snow to sparkle in the beams of the full moon, as if strewed with 
thousands of diamonds, was tempered within the ample parlor of 
the Walworth farm-house, to a kind of festive mellowness not easy 
to deseribe ; nor will any one, who has helped to form thg circle 


round a bright wood-fire in one of the huge fire-places of the olden 
time, need any other description than what memory will supply. 

It seemed to Alice that elfin fingers must have been busy with 
her former guardian’s face—here smoothing away some stern and 
rigid line—and there, slily giving it a little dash of sunshine. It 
was certain that he had seldom, or never before, so fully given 
himself up to that social enjoyment which develops the better and 
the more kindly feelings of our nature, since, by a mistake com- 
mon to the enthusiasts of his time, he had, in his own mind, con- 
founded even the pure and innocent pleasures of the home-circle 
with those which he considered vain and sinful. But an iceberg 
cannot resist the constant and genial influences of the sun, and his 
artificial coldness and austerity had gradually yielded to the gen- 
tle and benign influences of her who presided over his household. 

“You don’t know who Aunt Jane is, do you?” said Ella, who, 
as in former days, had taken a seat by the side of Alice. 

“No, dear,” she replied. ‘Who is she ?” 

“Uncle Gabriel’s wife. You know he tanght my brothers and 
me to call him uncle.” 

“ And we like to, now,” said Benjamin. “He don’t seem so 
strange as he used to.” 

“ Gabriel,” said Mrs. Walworth, “has been married to the good- 
natured, laughing Jane Lovering, more than a year, and being 
strong and healthy, she makes nothing of spinning and weaving 
the ‘ fleeces of his flock,’ which he once, on a certain occasion, 
alluded to, and of managing a large dairy to his entire satisfac- 
tion.” 

“And what,” inquired Clarence Harleigh, “does he think of 
the prediction of the weird woman, and the wonderful vision that 
followed ?” 

“That it was a delusion of Satan. He rejoices at having 
escaped the snare, and at the same time, expresses his wonder 
how such a little childish thing as Alice could ever have filled his 
eye.” 

“T guess Aunt Jane’s face fills his eye,” said Benjamin, “for it 
is as big and as round as the full moon.” 

“ My son,” said his father, reprovingly, though a smile could be 
seen lurking in his eye, ‘‘ you mustn’t suffer yourself to exaggerate 
when you make comparisons.” 

“For my part, I think it is nothing but the simple and candid 
truth,” said Silas Watkins, who, hitherto, had been a silent par- 
taker of the social enjoyment, and who continued to think that if 
ever there was an angel on earth, it was Alice. 

THE END. 
[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previeus chapters of 


this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots. 


THE RUSSIAN KNOUT. 

_ There is scarcely a book of Russian travels you can open—Eng- 
lish, French, or German,—without a chapter bearing this special 
heading, the knout, and in nine cases out of ten the description of 
the punishment is taken from the old wonderful magazine account 
of Madame Lapoukhin, who suffered in the reign of the Empress 
Ann Elizabeth, or from some of the Faubourg St. Denis travels. 
The Russians use the stick, the whip, and the rod, freely enough, 
heaven knows ; but the extreme agony of the knout, they are ex- 
ceedingly chary in having recourse to. There was not one crimi- 
nal knouted during my stay—at least, in the capitals (for the 
imminence of the ultimo ratio is always made public a week be- 
forehand in all the newspapers), though I dare say some dozens, 
males and females, were daily beaten, cruelly but not dangerously, 
in the police-yards. The infliction of the knout in cases of mur- 
der (brigands and female criminals, who, the latter, only receive 
from five to twenty strokes, are allewed to survive), amounting to 
one hundred and fifty lashes of that terrible instrument, is almost 
always fatal ; indeed I have often heard Russians, whose humane 
dispositions I have had no reason to doubt, say that the police- 
surgeons had, generally, instructions not to attempt to cure the 
criminals after their torture. It is not the actual knout that kills, 
but the gangrene that supervenes in the neglected wounds. The 
old assertion, that a skillful executioner can kill his patient with 
three strokes of the knout, is a pure fable —G. A. Sala. 


PATERNAL DUTY. 

The father who plunges into business so deeply that he has no 
leisure for domestic duties and pleasures, and whose only inter- 
course with his children consists in a brief word of authority, or a 
surly lamentation over their intolerable expensiveness, is equally 
to be pitied and to be blamed. What right has he to devote to 
other pursuits the time which God has allotted to his children ? 
Nor is it an excuse to say that he cannot support his family in 
their style of living without this effort. I ask by what right can 
his family demand to live in a manner which requires him to neg- 
lect his most solemn and important duties? Nor is it an excuse 
to say that he wishes to leave them that competence which he 
desires. Is it an advantage to be relieved from the necessity of 
labor? Besides, is money the only desirable bequest which a 
father can leave to his children? Surely well-cultivated intellects, 
hearts sensible of domestic affection, the love of parents and 
brethren and sisters, a taste for home pleasures, habits of order, 
regularity and industry, hatred of vice and vicious men, and a 
lively sensibility to the excellence of virtue, are as valuable a lega- 
cy as an inheritance of property—simple property, purchased by 
the loss of every habit which could render that property a bless- 
ing.— Wayland’s Moral Science. 


> 


MOTHERS, 

By the quiet fireside of home, the true mother, in the midst of 
her children, is sowing, as in vases of earth, the seeds of plants 
that shall sometime give to Heaven the fragrance of their blos- 
soms, and whose fruit be a rosary of angelic deeds,—the noblest 
offering that she can make through the ever ascending and ever 
expanding souls of her children to her Maker. Every word that 
she utters goes from heart to heart with a power of which she 
little dreams. Solemn is the thought, but not more selemn to the 
Christian mother than the thought that every word that falls from 
her lips, every expression of her countenance, even in the shel- 
tered walk and retirement, may leave an indelible impression 
upon the young souls around her, and form, as it were, the under- 
lying strain of that education which peoples heaven with that celes- 
tial Tene, and gives to the white brow of the angel, next to the 
grace of God, its crown of glory.—TZraveller. 
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AFRICANS AND ASIATICS. 


We have, from time to time, pre- 
sented our readers with illustrations 
of the scenery and people of the 
East, and the success of these views 
has induced us to publish another 
series which occupies this and the 
next page of the Pictorial. For 
the use of these fine and spirited 
engravings, we are indebted to 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New 
York city. They are specimens of 
the liberal illustrations which em- 
bellish one of their recent popular 

ublications: “The Americans in 
apan ; an abridgement of the gov- 
ernment narrative of the United 
States Expedition to J: , under 
Commodore Perry. y Robert 
Tomes.” This work, notwithstand- 
ing its elegance and importance, is 
sold at a moderate price, and hence 
it will be disseminated broadcast 
over the United States. It contains 
a clear and well-written account of 
Commodore Perry’s voyage, and of 
all his diplomatic proceedings. We 
ropose to cull from its pages such 
information as relates to the engrav- 
ings in our present number. Four 
of the pictures delineate inhabitants 
of South Africa, which Commodore 
Perry visited on his way to the 
East. These portraits are a Caffre 
chief, with his singular head-dress ; 
a Fingo woman ; Soyola, an African 
chief, and his wife, the two latter 
favorable specimens of the black 
races. The Cape of Good Hope is 
of great commercial importance to 
Great Britain as a convenient rendezvous for her cruisers stationed 
in the neighborhood, and as a stopping-place for vessels bound to 
end from the Indian Ocean. Excellent water, fresh provisions, 
fruit, and other necessaries, can be obtained in any quantity and 
at reasonable prices. Wood, however, is scarce, but almost every 
other article usually needed by vessels may be procured from the 
numerous well-stocked shops and warehouses at Cape Town. 
Since the abolition of slavery in the British colonies, the agricul- 


tural interests of the Cape have suffered, and although the com- | 
merce of some few of the ports continues thriving, the interior of | 


the country has declined in prosperity, there being at present but 
few examples of successful farming in consequence of the scarcity 
of laborers. The country has also suffered from the effects of the 
war carried on between the British colonists and the Caffres, which, 


JAPANESE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


although it has enriched the merchants and tradesmen by the large 
expenditure of public money, has impoverished the farmers by 
depriving them of the necessary laborers and by unsettling the 
— tranquillity. ‘The consequence has been that many of the 
s have been allowed to run to waste, and although the soil is 
— of producing Indian corn, wheat, barley, oats, and seve- 
other descriptions of grain, the home consumption of such arti- 
cles is not fully supplied. There are, however, some wine, hides, 
tallow and wool exported. The farming is chiefly of a grazing 
character, and vast herds of cattle, sheep, horses and noes are 
raised. At y ~ Town, horses can be bought for thirty to one 
hundred and fifty, and mules for thirty to seventy-five dollars. 
The cattle which are indigenous to the country, somewhat resem- 
ble the buffalo in appearance, and the sheep are of the -tailed 


A JAPANESE COOPERING ESTABLISHMENT. 


species, which are highly prized for the excellence of the meat. 
he long teams of oxen passing in and out of the city are charac- 
teristic objects at Cape Town. These teams are composed often 
of seven, eight, or even nine yoke, and are guided by two team- 
sters, one seated in front of the wagon, not unlike what is used in 
Pennsylvania, where he urges the animals along by his voice and 
a long whip, while the other man precedes the team, holding a 
halter fastened to the horns of the two leaders, with which he 
guides them. When the journey is a long one, the teamsters gen- 
erally ae me A the oxen on ho Commodore Perry, 
accompanied by some of his officers, took occasion to visit one of 
the celebrated vineyards of Constantia, a himself 
with an open carriage drawn by four beautiful stallions, and driven 
four in hand by a negro boy, who proved himself a very skillful 
Jehu. The drive was through a picturesque coun- 

try, with pretty villas scattered ut, which were 
approached by wide avenues bordered by oaks and 
firs. These trees are raised from the seed, and are 
generally cultivated in the colony for fuel and orna- 
mental purposes. Substantial hedges are also 
formed of the young oak raised from the acorn. 
The Constantia vineyard was of no great extent, 
and the culture was of a character that was some- 
what disappointing. The proprietor accounted for 
the inferior condition of his vineyard on the score of 
his being unable to provide himself with the neces- 
sary number of laborers. He said, in fatt, that he 
would have been obliged to abandon the cultivation 
of the grape altogether had he not obtained an 
American “cultivator,” that he had recently im- 
ported from the United States, which simple plough, 
as he stated, drawn by a single horse, accomplished 
as much as the labor of fifty men according to the 
usual method of cultivating the vine with a hoe. 
The grape is grown at Constantia, as in Sicily, by 
trimming the vine near to the — and not allow- 
ing it to reach a height beyond that of a gooseberry 
bush. The richness of flavor of the wine, which is 
much extolled, is supposed to be dependent upon 


the condition of the grape when it to the press. 
Although it begins to ripen in the early part of February, it is not 
gathered until the middle of March, when the fruit has assumed 


almost the appearance of the dry raisin, in which condition it is 
pressed. The prices of Constantia wine vary from two to six 
dollars a gallon, according to its quality. The population of ve 
Colony, according to a census taken in 1848, was 200,548. f 
these, 46.987 whites, and 101,176 colored, make up the whole 
number of inhabitants of the various parts of the colony, with the 
exception of Cape Town, which contains a mixed population of 
22,543. There are but few of the aboriginal Hottentots of pure 
race to be found, as their blood has been intermingled with that of 
the Dutch, the Negro and the Malay. The first Kuro disco v- 
erer of the southern promontory of Africa found it tolerably well 
peopled, and the natives, in some respects, in a better condition 
than many of the more northern tribes. They were in jon ot 
herds of cattle and flocks of 4 and led a pastoral life. They 
were a comparatively happy people, and, being divided into tribes 
under a patriarchal government, wandered about with their flocks 
and h from pasture to pasture, carrying their huts, constructed 
of boughs and poles, upon the backs of oxen. These tribes, how- 
ever, have been mostly exterminated by the cruelty of the Euro- 
peans. A wretched remnant, however, still survive, and living as 
miserable outcasts in the forests and the fastnesses of the desert, 
are known as Bushmen. They are still savage in character, and 
disgusting in their habits and persons. They have received, it 
must be confessed, but little benefit from the ted civilization 
of their white conquerors. ‘‘ We, however, as Americans,” re- 


the disgusting hypocrisy with which they excuse their acts, we are 
not far behind 
many res 


the 


the high European forehead. in ori- 
, differ from them in 

some degree, and although spirited and brave, are of a less sav 


nature, and have the character of being a comparativel - 
natured people. The Flagoes, lie the Cadives, are. pastousl’ bat 


tists of the expedition was admit- 
ted to a subsequent interview with 
the distinguished party of Fingoes, 
and secured likenesses of m. 
The war carried on by the English 
with the Hottentots and Caffres, 
which has continued so long, cost- 
ing an immense blood 
and treasure, is still prolonged 

the obstinacy of the Blacks Tt 
whole frontier has already been de- 
vastated, and although there is some 
hope of peace, no one believes that 
any treaty that may be made will 
be respected by the negroes longer 
than may suit their convenience. 
In the last battle, at the date of the visit of Commodore Perry, in 
which the English forces, headed by General Cathcart himself, 
were victorious, it was said that the Caffre chief brought into action 
six thousand foot and two thousand horse. These numbers are 
probably exaggerated, but it is well known that the negroes have 
— a tolerable organization, and that they are well supplied 
with arms and ammunition. They have hitherto had an abun- 
dance of provisions, obtained from their own herds, or from those 
stolen from the whites, but report says that, owing to the careless- 
ness and waste always attendant upon the irregular warfare of 
savages, their supply of food is running short. The English de- 
clare that the Caffres have been instructed in the art of war by 
numerous deserters from the British army, and by a French mis- 
sionary living among them, who passed his early life in the army. 


A TANKA BOAT-GIRL. 


The principal white inhabitants of Cape Town are the ———— 
officials, army officers, merchants and tradesmen. 

class is a of the mixed races—the Malays, Coolies, 
negroes. emancipated negroes and their descendants have 
not profited by their liberty to the extent hoped for, and are in 
general degraded and indolent, and are not captivating in appcar- 
ance. They are perfectly independent of all restraint as long as 
they do not violate the Jaws. They work when it suits them, and 
at their own prices, and break off abruptly from their labor if 
spoken to in a manner which wounds in the least their sensitiveness. 
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nt a quarter for a day 
of ten hours. The Chinese woman and girl in the engraving be- 
low were sketched at Macao, the woman being the mistress of a 
Tanka boat. There is also of boat- 
woman on the opposite page. The Chinese damsels, in gay cos- 
tume, as they seall their light craft upon the surface of the bay, 
present @ lively aspect, as seen from a distance from the veran- 
das above the Praya, but they do not bear a closer examination. 
The last engraving on this page represents a Chinese barber-boy 
_ of Canton, with his implements of trade slang over his shoulders. 
The Chinese make very dexterous Figaros, and withal work very 
. The ordinary compensation for all operatives in Canton, 
who find their food, varies from twelve to twenty cents —_ 
_ Farm hands, when fed, receive six cents for twelve hours’ work, 
being at the rate of a farthing an hour. The day-laborers, chair- 
bearers, and porters, if not hired by the job, are paid from twent. 
to twenty-five cents. Boatmen’s wages are from one and a half 
to two and a quarter dollars month, when found, which latter 
condition generally includes food, not only for themselves, but for 
their wives and children, who live with them in the boat. Porters, 


. and those of other crafts in Canton, form themselves into guilds, 
and appoint leaders, or headmen, who contract for labor of various 
’ sorts.—Many very curious customs have from time to time been 
. given by travellers. Some very striking contrarieties in compari- 
son with our own, are amusingly given in the following extract 
from a work published at Macao :—“ On inquiring of the boatman 
in which direction Macao lay, I was answered in the west-north, 
- the wind, as I was inforfhed, being east-south. We do not sa so 
in Europe, thought I; but imagine my surprise when, in explain- 
ing the utility of the compass, the boatman added that the needle 
pointed to the south. Wishing to change the subject, I remarked 
that I concluded he was about to p' to some high festival and 
merry-making, as his dress was completely white. He told me, 
- with a look of much dejection, that his only brother had died the 
week before, and that he was in the deepest mourning for him. 
On landing, the firat object that attracted my notice was a military 
mandarin, who wore an embroidered petticoat, with a string ot 
beads round his neck, and who, besides, carried a fan ; it was with 
some dismay I observed him mount on the right side of his horse. 
On my way to the house, my attention was drawn to several old 
*~ Chinese standing on stilts, some of whom had gray beards, and 
nearly all of them huge goggling spectacles ; they were delight- 
' fully employed in flying paper kites, while a p of boys were 
’ look! on and regarding the innocent occu n of their seniors 
with serious and gratified attention. Desirous to see the literature 
of so curious a people, I looked in at a bookstore. The proprie- 
tor told me that the language had no alphabet, and I was some- 
what astonished, on his opening a Chinese volume, to find him 
begin at what I had all my life previously considered the end of 
the 


book. He read the date of publication, ‘ Fifth year, tenth 
month, twenty-third day.’ ‘We arrange our dates differently,” I 


observed, and he would speak of their ceremonials. He 
commenced by saying, ‘ When receive a distinguished guest, 
do not fail to place him on your left hand, for that is the seat of 
honor; and be cautious not to uncover the head, as it would be an 
unbecoming act of familiarity.’ Hardly prepared for this blow to 
my establis notions, I nested he would discourse of their 
poor. He re-opened volume, and read with becoming 
gravity, ‘The most learned men are decidedly of opinion that the 
seat of human understanding is in the stomach!’ On arriving at 
my quarters, I thought that a cup of ‘ Young H ” would prove 
refreshing, feeling certain that in this, at least, I should meet with 
nothing to surprise me ; ine my astonishment when [ observed 
that the ‘ favorite leaf’ the Chi was about to infuse, looked 
quite different to any I had ever seen, it being in color a dull olive, 
having none of the usual bloom on its surface. I remarked on its 
ap ce, when my attendant quietly said that they never used 
palate toa in China, bat as the ore pay a better price for 
t when the leaves are made of a uniform color, they of course 
had no objection to cover them with powders. On drinking the 
infusion made from the pur® leaf, I at once resolved to become a 
convert to this fashion, leaving the other Chinese customs for 
future consideration.” There are as singular customs, also, 
respecting the manner and matter of their re 
things. tables of the rich Chinese shine with a beautiful var- 
nish, and are covered with silk very elegantly worked. 
The master of the house absents himself while his guests regale at 
his table with undisturbed revelry. They do not make use ot 
plates, knives, or forks, but their food is served up in dishes, out 
of which they eat in common; and for this pu every guest 
has two little ivory or ebony sticks, which he handles very adroitly. 


ts as in other 


Following up this idea, let us look at the social customs of other 
poe the East. For instance, the Maldivian islanders eat 
ne. 


They retire to the most hidden parts of their houses, and 
draw down he cloths which serve as blinds to their windows, that 
they may eat unobserved. An absurd reason may be alleged for 
their misanthropical repast: they will never eat with one who is 
inferior to them in birth, in riches, or dignity; and as it is a diffi- 
cult matter to settle this equality, they are condemned to lead this 
unsociable life. On the contrary, the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines are remarkably sociable. never one of them finds him- 
self without a companion to partake of his meal, he runs until he 
meets with one; and, however keen his appetite may be, he ven- 
tures not to satisfy it without a guest. The Otaheitans, who are 
lovers of society, and very gen é in their manners, eat separate 
from each other. At the hour of repast, the members of each 
family divide ; two brothers, two sisters, and even husband and 
wife, parents and children, have each their respective basket. 
They place themselves at the distance of two or three yards from 
each other, they turn their backs, and take their meal in profound 
silence. The Tartars pull a man by the ear to press him to drink, 
and they continue tormenting him till he — his mouth ; they 
then clap their hands and dance before him.—Then again the 
social regulations concerning marriage among the Celestials are 
also very strict. For instance, it is forbidden to marry during 
“the period set for mourning” the death of a father or mother. 
It is forbidden to marry a person bearing the same name, or one 
ilty of crime, or a musician, or an actor, or a widow whose 
‘ormer husband has distinguished himself. The inevitable bam- 
boo is the punishment for transgressions of these laws. Parties 
safely married, who cannot together, may separate. Divorces 
are also granted for the following causes: sterility, immorality, 
contempt of the husband’s father or mother, propensity to slander 
or theft, a jealous temper, or habitual ill health. A man is allowed 
to have but one wife by law, and the law punishes him with eighty 
blows of the bamboo for every additional wife he brings home. 
The secondary wives—of whom there are a great plenty—have no 
rights whatever. The children of the legitimate wife wear no 
mourning for them at their death. But if they should omit the 
mourning dress upon the demise of 
their own mother, the inevitable bam- 
boo would be administered. The 
Chinaman takes care to use all the 
liberty left him by the innumerable 
laws. His legitimate wife he dare 
not put away, except for causes spe- 
cified above. His additional wives 
the law does not recognize, and he 
therefore treats them as he pleases. 
Another item of interest respecting 
these people may be introduced here, 
also illustrative of their peculiar ob- 
servances. Our readers are aware 
that a commissioner has been 
pointed to treat with them as to inter- 
course and the establishment of those 
commercial immunities common to 
civilized people. Whether it will 
amount to anything, time will decide. 
From the most authentic accounts 
which we have of the mode of con- 
ducting thi in the Celestial Em- 
ire, the only audience granted to 
foreign envoys is the following: At 
the opening of the spring of the year, 
the emperor celebrates a great na- 
tional festival of turning up a few 
shovels full of earth in honor of the 
sacred occupation of cultivating the 
soil. Before the imperial cortege 
moves from the palace, all the doors 
and windows of the houses in the 
capital are closed, and no one allowed 
to look out under pain of death. 
Outside of the city, the foreign en- 
voys and tribute-bearing officials are 
arranged in two — lines, face 
to face; but long before the “‘ sun of 
heaven” heaves in sight, they are 
compelled to lie down prostrate on 
the ground, and the over them 
take good care that they do not lift 
up their profane eyes to gaze at the 
celestial divinity as-he passes along. 
This is the only reception granted to 
foreign envoys. Chinese etiquette is 
rather an obstinate matter.—Another 
of the larger engravings of our series 
represents, a Japanese cooper plying 
his trade. Though their tools and 
manner of working differ from ours, 
yet they are exceedingly dexterous 
mechanics, and in oe can- 
not be surpassed. C ring is an 
important trade at Hakedadi. where 
immense quantities of fish are salted 


and packed for exportation in barrels. 
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A FINGO WOMAN. 


These are made of staves, and hooped as with us, but their form 
is peculiar, being somewhat conical in shape. The neatness ot 
finish of the woodwork of the houses proves the carpenters skill- 
ful workmen, and the cahinet-ware, often inlaid, richly adorned, 
and covered with the exquisite lacquer polish, is unsurpassed by 
the finest marqueterie of Paris. In the higher arts, the Japanese 
deserve a rank much beyond any Oriental nation. The carvings 
in wood with which many of the better houses and most of the 
temples are adorned, show an exact knowledge of form, particu- 
larly of that of familiar objects of nature, such as birds, fish and 
flowers, and a skill of hand in the cutting almost perfect. In the 
Japanese paintings and drawings, there is the freedom that be- 
longs to great manual dexterity, and a correctness of outline 
which proves a close observation of nature. Some specimens of 
the illustrated books brought to this country by the commodore, 
establish the fact hitherto denied, that the Japanese, unlike the 
Chinese, are familiar with the principles of perspective. These 
works also show, in their drawings of the human figure and of the 
horse, a well-directed study of the anatomy of the form in its 
external developments. Our remaining engraving exhibits a 
group of Japanese musical instruments In this picture are 
grouped together a kettle-drum, a sort of Pandean pipes, a guitar, 
clarionet, cymbals, ete. Gongs, drums, rattles, and other noisy 
musical instruments, bear an important part in the worship, and 
some of these are no less remarkable for the beauty of their work- 
manship than for the vileness of the music they produce. At the 
door of each temple there is a straw rope connected with a bell 
and a dram, and the former is pulled and the latter beaten on the 
arrival of a devotee, in order to awaken the deity to the conscious- 
ness of the presence of a worshipper. Before many years have 
elapsed, we shall doubtless be perfectly familiar with all the strange 
customs and peculiarities of the Japanese, for it is the “ manifest 
destiny ” of western civilization to open the long-closed gates of 
the mysterious Orient to English and Americans. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE SUMMER STREAM, 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


O, fair to the eye is that calm, summer stream, 

Smiling up at the sky ’neath the sun’s loving beam, 

While it steals through the woodlands, and all the day long 
Lowlily chanteth its ‘OUS BON ; 

Green leaves droop above it, the flowers spring beside, 


And a blessing afar to the sea doth it glide: 


That beautiful stream, that calm summer stream— 
O, thus be it ever a blessing and pride. 


And thus may thy life like that summer stream be, 
As it peacefully glides to eternity’s sea. 
Long, long be its course and unclouded its day, 
Love’s sunshine, love’s flowers attend on its way ; 
When the shadows of evening are over it cast, 
May it never look back with regret to the past, 
But flow on like that stream, that calm summer stream, 
Till it blends with the waters of life at the last. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE SUSPICIOUS CHARACTER: 
— OR, — 
THE AFFRAY AT THE INN. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Tnose Arguses of a village, the hangers-on at the tavern, en- 
deavor to make up for the disadvantages of country life, in point 


of news, by getting as much information as possible out of every 
traveller who happens along. He runs the gauntlet of their eyes, 
ears and tongues with philosophy if he is experienced, but with 
agony if otherwise, or thin-skinned, or desirous to avoid notice 
from some other cause. Merciless, when they imagine him to be 
at all disturbed by their inquisitiveness, they watch him the more 
closely and worry him the more; the more he desires to be let 
alone, they more they wont do it. 

One sultry day in August, Mr. Ban—so he called himself— 
stopped with his horse and saddle-bags at the old wooden inn of 
Cherrytown, and as he was the only traveller who had passed that 
way for the space of three weeks, he became an instant object of 
hungry scratiny. It was a far western village in a sparsely settled 
country, and the manners of the people conformed to the rude 
state of things around them. 


After giving very particular orders about his horse, and taking 

a glass of whiskey with a very suspicious air, he looked furtively 
nd anxiously about him ; and then, beckoning the landlord into 
the entry, whispered directions to him about a supper in a private 
room. While the meal was in preparation, he went several times 
out to the stable to look after his horse, and the hostler remarked 
that he every time gave sharp glances after his saddle-bags, as if 


they contained something of no ordinary importance, after which 
and a close inspection of the premises, he would return to the inn, 
where finally he partook of his lonely supper. 

“« Queer customer, that,” said one of the loungers in the bar. 

“Pears so,” said another, behind his pipe, from which he 
seemed to be sucking knowledge. ‘“ Very anxious eyes.” 

“ Very particular about eating alone, wan’t he, boss?” asked 
the first speaker. 


“ Yes, but he didn’t put on any airs,” said the landlord, parry- 
ing the sneer. 

“‘ Perhaps he’s one of the kind that can’t afford to put on airs— 
may have reasons for keeping quiet and snug as possible. Hey, 
Joe Stroder 

“Just so,” said Joe, approvingly, behind his pipe. “ When a 
man’s unsociable in a crowd, I ollers suspicion he’s one of the 
kind that’s been too sociable with lone travellers on the road.” 

Landlord Jugley began to prick up his ears and to dilate his 
nostrils. 

“You never saw him afore, did you, Jim Griggle?”’ asked he. 

“Don’t know’s I have, but I don’t like his looks overmuch. 
His ways is mean, too ; he took that whiskey alone, and now he’s 
taking that supper alone.” 

“Not perzactually ?”’ said Joe Stroder, informed by his learned 
pipe. “I reckon Rose, your daughter, is waiting on him, old 
hoss, aint she ?” 

“In course,” replied Jugley, “and why shouldn’t she? Must 
treat strangers well, you know.” 

“Perhaps he wont make himself long a stranger,” insinuated 
Stroder. “He looks like a horse thief to me; and if his practice 
is half as sharp as his eye, he'll give you trouble—now mind my 
markings.” 

While such conversation was being held in the bar-room to the 
prejudice of the new-comer, who, the landlord said, had proposed 
to stop a week or two in those parts, Mr. Ban was quietly enjoy- 
ing his private meal, attended by the landlord’s only daughter, 
Rose Jugley, a blooming, healthy, dark-eyed western lass of some 
eighteen years, whose cheerful manners gave zest to the stranger’s 
repast. 

“So, then, you are the landlord’s daughter,” said he, pursuing 
his meal with unmistakable appetite. “ Were you born in these 
parts ?’ 

“I was born in Ohio, but we have lived here about five or six 
years,” answered Ross. 

“ Don’t you ever desire to see more of the world ?” asked Ban, 
looking steadily at her as he spoke. 

““O, no—I never feel lonesome. I love the wilderness, if it can 
be called a wilderness, where everything in nature is so beautiful 
around one. I believe there is no place in the world where there 


are so many flowers and woods and wild birds. I could always 
be happy among them—if—” ; 

Her face changed, and she pansed. 

“If what?” asked Ban, curiously. 

“If it were not for one thing,” she added, with a sigh. 

“ And what is that ?” 

“ That’s a secret,” replied Rose, with a melancholy smile. 

“©, I know it all ” 

“You!” and Rose started. “You know it allt That is im- 
possible, You are an entire stranger.” 

“ There is a man in the case,” said Ban, positively. 

Rose colored up and then turned pale, but was silent. The 
stranger, having finished his meal, rose and went out to his horse. 

“ There he goes again,” grumbled Stroder, looking after him. 
“ Mighty partickeler about that horse of his’n.” 

“If it ts his’n. Mebby it’s a stole one,” said Griggle. 


What farther the two said the landlord could not hear, as they 


put their heads together. He was himself puzzled about the stran- 
ger, who was a tall, gaunt man, with a swarthy complexion, im- 
mense black whiskers and moustaches, and with a reserved look 
which he could not interpret. Whether it indicated pride, ill- 
nature, alarm, or a sinister design, Jugley could not tell; but, his 
suspicion being aroused, it seemed, by the light of the whiskey 
which he used to solve the mystery, the queerest look he ever saw. 
Not the least puzzled of the people at the inn was Rose, the land- 
lord’s handsome daughter. When Ban had left the room, she left 
the dishes untouched for awhile, absorbed in thoughts of him and 
what he had said. 

“Strange! Who can he bet Has he ever been here before 
He said there was a man in the case, as if he knew that father 


wished me to marry that odious Joe Stroder! Perhaps Stroder 
has been making common talk of it. Ugh! it makes my blood 
run cold to think of it. But how could this stranger know about 
it?” And clearing away the table, the thoughts of Rose dwelt 
upon the face of him who had such an exuberance of black hair 
and such a sad face, such a sweet smile and such eyes ! 

“There he goes—there he goes—out to the woods !” was the 
joint exclamation of Stroder and Griggle, shortly after, as Ban 
was seen by them to leave the barn and walk away alone. 

The landlord, in a high state of excitement, rushed to the door, 
just as Jerry, the hostler and man-of-all-work, in another high 
state of excitement, approached the house. 

*«T begin to think I dunno what a hoss is, and I’ve tended ’em, 
man and boy, for more’n twenty years!” said Jerry, vehemently, 
and shaking his head angrily. 

“ Why, what’s the matter 1” 

“ Nothing’s the matter that I conldn’t see to,” answered the 
hostler, “ but this longlegged chap yonder, straggling over the 
clearing, is more particklerer about his animil than if he was Old 
Bowsifferlous himself. He gay me more’n a hundred directions 
about the hoss, helped rub him down, talked into his ear as if he 
was a human, looked at the feed, chawed some of it to see if it 


tasted good, drinked some of the water, helped spread the straw, 
fumbled about his saddle-bags, and teetered about the barn, till I 
begun to think he was loony,—and now there he goes into the 
woods to make a speech to the trees, I’spose. Dod rot it! I hope 
he wont stay long.” 

“Highwaymen are always looking sharp after their horses. 
They’re bound to be,” said Stroder. 

“ There’s been a heap of robberies lately. Who knows who's 
done ’em ?” said Griggle, with a significant wink to Stroder. 

“Who, indeed? And whose tarn will come next’ When I 
travel I don’t take mach money with me, but I shouldn’t care to 
have a junk of lead through my head on suspicion that I had a pile. 
After death is too late to rectify mistakes.” 

“ Talking about money, Stroder,” said Jugley, glad of a chance 
to broach the subject, “it would be a mighty pretty lift to me, if 
you’d pay me the hundred and fifty you owe. I’m short.” 

“ You don’t oughter to speak about that, Jug,” quickly returned 
Stroder, coloring up, “when I’m to be your son-in-law so soon. 
Tl make it all right on the wedding-day.” 

“ Short settlements make long friends, Joo,”’ said Jagiey, firmly. 
“ You’ve owed me that nigh onto two months. You said your 
cattle would be sold in less than two weeks and then you'd pay. 
But you aint bang up, Joe!” ; 

“I’m the bung-uppest chap you ever seed, Jug,” replied 8 
der, affecting indignation. “That two hundred head of cattle 
was sold in Cincinnati at the time I said, but I haint got the 
money yet. You know I’m good for it.” 

“I don’t know nothing but what you’ve telled me about what 
you’re wuth. I reckoned you were all you said—lent you money 
—agreed to let you have Rose—and that’s the way I’m served.” 

“Hear him, Griggle! Hear old Jugley! Anybody would 
think he hadn’t plenty of money as well as 1.” 

“I know I have—but I don’t want to disturb my pile. In 
course I can put my hand on it when I want it, but I wont. I 
cal’late to pay my way as I go along, and expect others to do the 
same.” 

This was a more “ flat-footed” speech than Stroder had ever 
heard Jugiey make before. Their acquaintance had been but of 
about three months’ duration, and Stroder’s false representations, 
supported by Griggle, about his extensive property in Ohio, in 
land and cattle, had been plausible enough to induce the landlord 
to favor him as has been seen. The host, however, had of late 
been repenting his credulity. Stroder was mistaken when he 
thought he could parley further. 

“ Well, I never thought you a mean man afore!” 

“Mean! If you call me mean, Joe Stroder, you'll leave this 
house quicker than ever you comed into it! I tell you, we'll break 
up bargains, by gossamer !” 


“ Well, guvner, there’s no use in getting riled. Ill pay yer, 
up to the handle. I'll marry yer daughter, and you'll be proud 
of me, I—” 

The speaker was suddenly interrupted by the unexpected en- 
trance of Ban, who strode in as he uttered the last words, and 
fixed a penetrating look upon him as he passed. 

“ Any commands, sir?” asked the landlord, wishing to change 
the subject. “A light?” It was now dark. 

Ban took the proffered lamp, and giving directions in a whisper 


that particular watch should be kept lest the saddle-bags should be 
stolen, he retired for the night. 

“ Saddle-bags! Ha, ha!” langhed Jugley. “Them old saddle- 
bags. I wonder who'd steal them?” 

Griggle and Stroder exchanged words, arose and walked out 
together. Leaving Jerry at the bar, Jagley sought the society of 
his wife and daughter. 

“Sorry I ever came to this place,” said the landlord, sighing. 
“ Cut-throats, horse-thieves and swindlers are two-thirds of the 
travelling population.” 

“But the country is so delightful, father,” said Rose; “‘so much 
pleasanter than the city.” 

“ You think so, no doubt, as long as you can have your rambles 
in the woods every day, without being troubled by a wolf or a 
panther, and can bring home berries and plants and wild flowers. 
But I didn’t come out here for such traps. And mind, I tell you, 
Rose, you mustn’t make your tramps too far from home, or you'll 
be clapper-clawed yet, by some wild varmint, and nothing left.” 

“ That’s what I often tell her,” said Mrs. Jugley; “but old 
folks are thought to know nothing, now-a-days.” 

“Q, there’s no danger, mother, where I go. I never see any- 
thing more terrible than a bird, or a squirrel, a raccoon or a briar- 
bush. The most I have to fear is nearest home.” 

«And what is that t” asked her father. 

Her mother knew full well. 

“That Joe Stroder you wish to marry me to!” 

Jugley looked down and patted his feet on the floor without re- 
ply. He had begun to be more of his daughter's opinion with 
regard to Stroder, but was unwilling to acknowledge it. 

“ Well, Rose,” said he, finally, “ you’re not married to him yet, 
at any rate ;” and he looked so mildly as he said this, that Rose 
was agrecably surprised. 

Her father was not a man of many words, and the subject was 
dropped. But Rose’s dreams that night were pleasant ones, for 
she inferred from her father’s manner that he was not so bent upon 
her marrying as formerly. 


Thrice during the night Ban arose and went out to the barn to 
look after his horse, making as much noise each time as to wake 
up the inmates of the tavern, and add to the suspicious curiosity 
which he had previously excited. 

“ Either that fellow is crazy or he has done something wrong, 
or means to, which makes him uneasy,” mambled Jugicy to his 
timid wife, as each time Ban returned to his room, loudly fasten- 
ing the door, he courted sleep again. 

Stroder and Griggle occupied the same chamber. A window 
in it overlooked the barn. They heard the stranger’s exits and 
entrances in the night, and made their own comments. 

“ You may bet high there’s a heap of money in them saddle- 
bags, Jim Griggie.” 

“ Just what I was a going tosay,Joe. Who'd ye s’pose he is ?” 

“T suspicion he's an orkard customer, anyhow,” returned Joe, 
in a whisper ; “bat you and I might outwit him, if we couldn’t 
outfight him. I don’t like the looks of his eye, nor more do I like 
the ’pearance of them shoulders and arms, and the cut of his head 
behind the ears ; but I should like to know the feel of his money. 
You know my game is nearly up here. We can’t stop long.” 

“If we could only keep Jerry off the watch,” said Griggle, 
“we'd soon see the inside of them there saddie-bags.” 

“ Time enough, p'rhaps. He’ll be here some days yet.” 

The ensuing day was a lovely one, and Ban, with his rifle over 
his shoulder and # hunting-knife in his belt, went out for a stroll, 
leaving no word when he would be back. 

“ Singler feller, that,” said Jugley, looking after him. 

“ T’ve ollers thought it oncommon remarkable that the most on- 
nat’ral beings is most fond of the society of natur. Sump’n on 
his mind, you may depend. Can’t rest easy in his bed. Acts as 
if he had the nightmare in the daytime, too. What's that?” 

The sharp crack of a rifle was heard at that instant, evidently 
not far within the forest, which extended in one direction for miles. 

“ Shot a ‘possum, I ‘spose. Eh! What's that he’s got?” 

The figure of the stranger was now seen emerging from the 
edge of the woods, bearing in his arms a female form, apparently 
lifeless. Ban hastily advanced towards-the tavern with his burden. 

“Jerupiter—it’s Rose!” exclaimed her father, running wildly 
out to meet Ban. “I know her by the yaller gown! Hullo! 
what in thunder’s the matter? Have you shot her by mistake ?” 

Ban made no answer, but strode rapidly on, entering the tay- 
ern and depositing the body of Rose on a sofa in an apartment 
occupied by’her father. 

“ Keep them out!” said he to the landlord, shutting the door so 
quickly in the face of Stroder and Griggle, who were about to en- 
ter, that they recoiled. “You see she is not in a state to bear in- 
trusion. She is only wounded in the arm, I think, though it 
might have cost her life.” 

“J should think so! A rifle ball is adangerous thing to let fly,” 
said Jugley, reproachfully. “You ought to have looked where 
you were shooting, stranger.” 

“That I did,” returned Ban, understanding the misapprehen- 
sion of the excited father, as together they applied such restora- 
tives as were at hand. “Had I not, the panther would soon have 
spoiled the beauty of this delicate cheek, if not have taken her life.” 
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“The panther !”’ exclaimed the father, amazed. 

“ Ay,” said Ban. “He sprang upon her from a tree, and had 
fastened upon her arm, when she fainted. I never made such a 
timid shot in my life as when I levelled at his head. But he’s 
past biting now. See, she revives. Do you feel much pain, miss ?” 

The wounded girl replied faintly in the negative, though the 
blood streamed freely from her frightfally lacerated arm. The en- 
trance of her mother, who had just heard of the accident, aided in 
such care as was required, and Ban retired, not unmindful, how- 


ever, of the gratitude of the family, expressed more by looks than 
words, but especially in the earnest gaze of Rose herself. 

When Ban left the apartment, he repaired mechanically to the 
stable to look after the horse in which he seemed to take such 
carefal interest. As he entered, he overheard the voices of Stro- 
der and Griggle, the latter of whom enjoined his comrade to : 

“ Be quick, quick, or that black-looking chap will be out again, 
bettying about his home.” 

“No danger,” replied Stroder, who was rammaging the saddle- 
bags to see what he could find worth stealing. “He’s too much 
engaged with Rose. Hang the wretch! I’d like to sarve her out 
for slighting me as she has done ; I will that, too.” 

“ Come!” said Griggle, impatiently, “do you find anything ?” 

“ Here's a letter I’ve been trying to make out, addressed to—” 

“ Me, scoundrel!” exclaimed the exasperated Ban, at this in- 
stant springing forward with such force as to tumble Griggle 
headlong upon his kneeling companion, and the two rolled to- 
gether on the stable floor, close to the heels of Ban’s horse. 

Bewildered by the shock and the shame of detection, Stroder 
imagined Griggle to be the stranger, and clutching him blindly, as 


they lay, he pummelled him severely, a salutation which Griggle, 
enraged, returned with interest. Ban looked calmly on, while the 


two thieves were wreaking vengeance upon themselves. But 
they soon discovered their mistake, and desisted, rising, covered 
with dirt, to their feet, which they had scarcely regained when the 
horse, as if conscious of the presence of his master, and of the 
meditated mischief, gave Griggle a finishing kick, which, as the 
latter had stood with his back towards him, sent him plunging 


into an opposite stall, seriously bruised. Ban at once collared 
Stroder, and snatched the letter from his hand. - 

“Rascal! have you read that letter?’”’ he inquired, with such a 
show of apprehension that Stroder at once saw that he feared to 
have the contents known. . 

Necessity being the mother of ingenious ideas, Stroder feigned 
that he had read the letter, though he had not. 

“Of course I did. I know all that’s in that there bit of paper, 


and you can keep it now if you like: As for me—both on us— 
we're poor men, and that’s the reason why we took such a liberty 
with your baggage. But there’s nothing there worth stealing.” 
“ Well, then, fellow,” said Ban, releasing his hold and putting 
the letter carefally away, “since you know what’s in this letter, 
keep what you know a secret, and I'll say nothing of this affair; 
bug if you play false, I'll have a reckoning with you. Enough.” 
He said this with a tone that awed them, and the two slunk away. 
“ Stupid !” grumbled Stroder, “‘ you’ve gin me a bad eye.” 
“ Stapid yourself!” retorted Griggle, limping from the horse’s 
kick. “ Itold you he would be after us. What was in that letter?” 
“ Not a word that Iknow. I didn’t open it. Bat it sarved my 
purpose, for he looked afeared. I wish, howsomever, I had learned 
the secret. He ’pears to be a man of grit, but he looked scared 


about the letter. I'll tell you what it is, Grig, it is dangerous to 
stop in these parts any longer. Somebody’ll be soon on our track, 
and besides, there’s too few travellers in this part of the country. 
Rose I have gin up. The old man’s agin me now, and as that 
chance for the property is gone, we must try the next best plan.” 

Stroder scowled as he said this, and Griggle shuddered, seem- 
ing to comprehend his plan. 

“ What you hinted at before t” 

“Ay, no less. Six thousand dollars in hard coin will set us 
afoot once more. The job done well, we can then part company, 
forever if you like, and there'll be no one left to tell the story.” 

“« Equal work, equal wages,” said Griggle, turning pale. 

“In course, Jim Griggle, though I should have more, for I’ve 
taken the lead. J worked till I got his confidence. J found where 
he kept his money, But help do the job up, and I'll call it square.” 

“ But this hard customer will be in the way, and—” 

No they wont, to-night. Jerry told me they were both to go 
to Bushville this afternoon, to stay over night, on business. That's 
well, Wo’'ll never see them again; though I should like to put 
an ounce of lead into his knob, for him to remember me by.” 

“I'm glad he'll be out of the way. Seo!” added Griggle, 
pointing towards the forest, from which Ban was now dragging 
the body of the panther to the tavern. “I ‘spose that critter made 
the bounce upon Rose.” 

She'll find me a worse varmint to deal with before to-morrow’s 
sun,” muttered Stroder, eyeing Ban with hatred. “We shall 
have to borrow Jugley’s horses, Grig, and so we’d best look to 
them during the day.” . 

In the afternoon, agreeable to preparation, Ban and Jerry, 
mounted, set out for the next town, on some business for the 
stranger, who was to return on the following day. Tho sky was 
threatening, and much of the way through the forest, the seldom 
trodden path being scarcely distinguishable in many parts of it. 
They had travelled but little more than half the distance, when 
the first peal of the thunder-storm admonished them of the need 
of shelter. Still they pushed on, unwilling to turn back, or to 
remain in the forest through the night. Continued peals and 
flashes caused the horse on which Jerry was mounted to rear and 
plunge violently, testing his horsemanship severely ; but the steed 
of Ban pressed forward caluly as if nothing unusual was happening. 

That's @ rare beast of yours,” exclaimed Jerry, with difficulty 


recovering from a plunge which had nearly unhorsed him. “You 
have good cause to care so tenderly for him, after all. He don’t 
mind this more’n an April shower. Ha! what a flash was that!” 
An instant clap of thunder attended the bolt, which showed an 
oak across their path. Jerry’s horse dashed madly over the tree 
and was soon lost in the darkness; while Ban’s horse stood sud- 
denly still, and refused to proceed, despite all his rider’s coaxing. 
“ A fearful storm to-night, mother,” said Rose, as they sat to- 
gether in the evening, her wounded arm in a sling. “I wish Mr. 


Ban had not set out to-day.” 

“TI wish so too, child; but God will watch over him. He has 
a rough outside, but he has a good heart, I’ll be bound, and a stout 
one. They'll get along safely.” 

“Safely enough, perhaps,” said Jugley, entering, “ but they’re 
wet enough by this time. There’s no house atween here and 
Bushville, and I’m not so sure, after all, that they may not lose 
their way in such a night. I’d much rather those two do-nothings 
and watch-everythings below were out, instead of him and Jerry, 
though he is such a queer acting chap. What do yousay, Rose?” 

“The same, father. I shall always feel an interest in his 
welfare.” 

Jugley watched the expression of his danghter’s face and mused 
silently awhile. 

“ We don’t know who nobody is, in these parts,” he said, se- 
riously. ‘‘ Can’t always tell who to trust. I wonder what business 
he’son? Dresses oddly. Acts strangely. Didn’t act long though 
when he killed the panther, that’s a fact. Poor, I ’spose.” 

“I shall always be grateful to him,” said Rose, warmly. 
can never repay him for my life.” 

“That's true, Rose. I ’spose you wouldn’t object to giving up 
Stroder for him, would you?” said Jugley, with a significant smile. 

“* He is too old for me,”’ she replied—“ forty at least. Hark! 
’ there’s a step at the door.” 

Jugley arose and opened it, just in time to get a glimpse of 
Stroder, as he stole softly up stairs to his chamber. 

“ Skulking!”’ said Jugley, shutting the door angrily. “I wish 
we were rid of them both. They shall go to-morrow, pay or no 


pay. I feel a queer feeling, as if they would make more trouble 
yet. The Lord only knows.” 

The hour was late when the family retired, while the storm con- 
tinued, rattling the weather-beaten walls and windows of the inn 
as if enraged that they had stood so long. 

When Ban’s horse refused to proceed in the forest, his master 
hallooed after Jerry, but in vain. Still he urged his horse, but 
equally in vain; the animal, as if scenting danger ahead, or 
desirous to turn back from the uncertain road, remained stock still. 

“A plague upon it,” muttered Ban ; “all this journey for nought. 
Well, Rolla, I know your temper, and you must have your own 
way. Do as you will.” 

He loosened the bridle as he spoke, and the horse, as if perfectly 
understanding what he said, at once turned round, snutfing and 
pawing the ground as if wishing to return, and asking leave. 

“Well, en avant! Back, if you will!” 

The noble animal pricked up his ears and snorted as if for joy, 
and waiting no further word, trotted back on the path they had 
come. The way was tortuous and difficult, and it was near mid- 
night when Ban arrived at the tavern again. 

The storm had subsided, and unwilling to rouse the host, he 
rode at once to the stable, where, to his surprise, he found the door 
wide open, and two horses waiting, ready saddled as for sudden 
departure. Suspecting that all was not right, and recurring to the 
altercation of the morning, Ban stalled his horse and then fastened 
the door, proceeding at once watchfully to the inn. To increase 
his apprehensiveness, he there found a side door also wide open, 
but no light, and all was still about the premises. 

“ Strange,” he mused. “ This is carelessness or design. Can 
these two rogues meditate robbery—perhaps murder! My pistols ! 
In my room. I must go softly, at all events, for I would uot dis- 
turb the slumbers of Rose—charming creature—if indeed her arm 
suffers her to sleep. So—this is the entry door—there the stairs.” 

Hastily and silently pulling off his boots, he groped his way up 
the stairs towards his chamber. As he reached-the landing, he no- 
ticed that the door of Jugley’s apartment was ajar, the moon just 
then having burst through the parting clouds. By its yet faint 
light he perceived a dark object moving within the room. 

“It may be the host—but I’ll make sure.” 

Quickly gliding into his own room, and seizing his pistols, which 
he had kept concealed beneath his pillow, he again went out, 
noiselessly, when he heard some one stumbling in the landlord’s 
apartment, and a voice asking: ‘‘ Who’s there t” 

At the same moment Ban came in contact with some one in the 
entry, who seized him. 

“ Who’s this ?” inquired he, returning the gripe. 

“ No matter,” was the hoarsely whispered reply. ‘‘ Take that.” 

Ban, by a sudden movement, partly foiled what would have 
been a deadly thrust. As it was, he felt the keen knife enter his 
arm. Infuriated, he hugged his antagonist with a giant’s strength, 
and lifting him from his feet, hurled him headlong down the stairs. 
At this moment a scream issued from an adjoining chamber, and 
Ban recognized it to be the voice of Rose. Drawing his pistols, 
he was proceeding in that direction, when he was again startled 
by the sounds of a struggle in the chamber of Jugley, mingled 
with oaths, a cry of pain, and a shout for help, while the shrieks 
of Mrs. Jugley added to the alarming din. Hastening to the 
door, he thrust it aside violently, and at once learned the source of 
the outeries. By the light of the now cloudless moon he beheld 
Joe Stroder kneeling upon the body of Jugley, whose resistance 
had forced him half out of bed. His wife lay motionless, her face 
presenting a ghastly appearance and covered with blood. 


“Mercy, Joe! Take all I have, but spare—” 


“Have mercy on you—I wont. You've scored your last reck- 
oning. I'll quiet you!” was Stroder’s savage reply, endeavoring 
to choke the host with one hand, while he lifted a knife with the 
other. “T'il—” 

“ Die, like a wild beast, as you are!” was the exclamation of 
Ban at this juncture ; and the loud report of a pistol rang through 
the room, as, with paralyzed limbs, the intended murderer feil 
quivering and dead from the bed to the floor, Jugley rolling over 


upon him. 

“ Am I too late?” asked Ban, eagerly, as the astonished man 
staggered to his feet, scarcely able to recognize him in his fright. 

““No—that is—my wife—my daughter—I fear they are mur- 
dered—he struck her such a blow!”” And Jugley placed his hand 
upon his wife’s forehead, half sure that she was dead. 

“ Get a light,” said Ban, hurriedly. “ Where’s your danghter?”’ 

“Here, father,” was the answer from Rose herself, who entered 
with faltering steps. 

She had heard the fall of Griggle, and arisen, but dared not- 
cross the threshold before. A light was instantly procured, and 
by their united aid, the mother of Rose was restored to conscious- 
ness. The ruffian had dealt her a blow with his fist, while con- 
tending with her husband. 

“Let me see to that other wretch, lest he escape,” said Ban, “ if 
he be not dead already ;” and on repairing to the spot where he lay 
groaning, they found that the fellow’s leg was broken by his fall. 

Obedient to the instinct of an undeserved humanity, they cared 
for the crippled man as well as they could till morning, when he 


made a full confession of the diabolical scheme which had been so 
unexpectedly foiled—the intended murder of the family, the divis- 


ion of the booty, and the instant separation and flight. The morn- 


ing had advanced but a few hours, when the still farther confes- 
sion of a life of crimes was made by Griggle, who was now found 
té be expiring from internal injuries received by his fall. This 
dying statement was made in the presence of Jerry and a travel- 
ler with whom he had returned to the inn, thus fully exculpating 
Ban and the family at the inquest over the body held on the 
following day. 


Notwithstanding the providential escape of the family, such a 
gloom was cast over the minds of the landlord and his wife that 
they determined to leave that region as soon as they could dispose 
of their property, Rose herself, notwithstanding her fondness for 
forest life, now finding its associations unpleasant. The tie 
fixed for their departure was not a distant one, but while they 
remained, Ban also lingered, his manners as odd as usual, though 


not quite so reserved, and vastly less suspicious than on his first 


arrival. He remained more within doors and in the society of the 
family, though what his business was or whence he came, he still 
refrained to tell. It was not unobserved, however, that an unmis- 
takable, though unconfessed attachment had meanwhile sprung up 
between him and Rose, despite the apparent disparity of their 
ages. One day, as they sat conversing together upon the eventful 
night of their deliverance, the landlord remarked : 


“ You are not a married man, Mr. Ban ?” 

Ban looked up from his attitude of deep musing, and, with an 
earnest glance at Rose, half fearful, half inquiring, he answered -: 

“In truth, mine host, I am not, though one I did love and 
would have married, has long lain beneath the cold sod, snatched 
by consumption from this life. I will be free with you, since we 
perhaps must part so soon—hoping, however, that it may not be 
so. Since the death of my first love, my life, though a public 
one, has been most lonely. High station and wealth could not 
atone for the loss of pure and disinterested love such as I knew 
hers to be. In the throngs of fashion, had I been less penetrating 
—perhaps you will call it less suspicious—I might have found a 
substitute ; but I still doubted and kept aloof, growing more and 
more averse to society, yet ever seeking a companion, ever seek- 
ing in vain. Seclusion of this sort so increased my natural re- 
serve of manner, and a sensitiveness I never could control, that I 
became marked as an eccentric; and wishing to escape the world 
which knew me, and which I believed flattered me from selfish 
motives, I gave up business, assumed a@ name not my own, and 
sought for disinterestedness in regions of simple life, among whose 
members I should be a stranger, and where I might, unknown and 
unsuspected, seek for the long-lost treasure, an undeceitful, un- 
divided heart—one that should be attached to me for myself alone, 
unworthy as I am, irrespective of position or fortune. For two 
years, of wandering, my horse has been my only companion. You 
may know I prize him when I tell you he has borne me on the 
battle-field, and twice saved my life by his fleetness and sagacity—”’ 

“ As you have saved ours,” interrupted Rose, “and mine twice, 
by your bravery.” 

“ Ah, Rose, if I may call you so—” 

“Call mo any name you please,” 
gratitude. 

“| know of but one sweeter name, but that will be for some 
happier man to utter.” 

“ And what is that ?” she asked, blushing, and half-divining his 
meaning. 

“ Wife!” exclaimed Ban, hazarding all upon the word, 

“And why not?” was all she said. 

It was enough ; and in an instant the tacit bargain was sealed 
by a warm and mutual kiss, not at all displeasing to the parents, 
as may be imagined, when after explanations proved Ban all that 
he had represented himself to be. In Rose he found a bride who 
filled the desolate niche of his heart with brightness, and a worldly 
idol at whose shrine his affectionate devotions are unceasing. 
Happy in good old age, her parents still live to bless the kindness 
of his lofty nature, and to repeat the declaration that “ suspicious 
characters” are not always the worst—though the husband of 
Rose has long ceased to be suspected. , , 


she said, with a smile of 
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AN ANSWER. 
Bee “ Lotus Land,” on page 198, and “‘ Lines,” on page 294, of this volume. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Wilt thither go, Cassandra? I am waiting now to lead 

Your footsteps down ‘‘ the snow-white sand ” to that fair, smiling mead ; 
And unto thee, Cassandra, all the simple songs I sing, 

As magic brought the gifts of old, with homage I will bring. 


In Lotus-land, Cassandra, the ebon belt of grief 

Is never girt about the heart like bands about a sheaf; 
And evermore, Cassandra, do the songs of pleasure rise, 
As larks rise from the moorlands toward the smiling skies. 


And what is more, Cassandra, in that famed Lotus land 

Rises high a magic structure—a temple fair and grand; 

Its turrets kiss, Cassandra, e’en the ‘ white-capped clouds ” in air, 
And all that’s beautiful and true in rich array are there. 


And hither come, Cassandra, all the minstrels of the land ; 
Here at the shrine of melody, with singing hearts they stand ; 
Each pilgrim here, Cassandra, touches lip to charmed wine, 
As Moslems kiss the sacred stone at Mecca’s holy shrine. 


Here came of old, Cassandra, all the bards of ancient time, 
Whose verse adown the ages—an argosy of rhyme— 

Has floated on, Cassandra, with music such as swept. 

The stream where Cleopatra's barge beneath the sunlight crept. 


And here come now, Cassandra, the song-dowered ones who throw 
The passion of their poet-soul upon the waves that flow 

In silence by, Cassandra, and here they watch and wait, 

Like Egypt's daughters by the Nile, to know their future fate. 


Stay not thy steps, Cassandra, the staff is in one hand, 

The other waits to clasp thine own, and then—to Lotus land! 
Thou shalt be queen, Cassandra, and sit upon a throne, 

And rule in one young heart whose love shall centre in thy own. 


The wreath is made, Cassandra, of “‘ lilies blue and gold ;” 
And white-robed ones await to bind it in thy dark hair's fold: 
Stay not thy steps, Cassandra; speed thee, as speeds the dove, 
And soon our steps shall wander in the Lotus land of love. 


> 
> 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


HOPEFUL BRADSHAW: 


—OR,— 


WRITING A STORY FOR BALLOU. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Anp what shall my story be about? A cold winter night—four 
long hours to myself ; for grandma, dozing in her arm-chair in the 
chimney-nook, will be no interruption. I ought to get up some- 
thing “short,” “ spicy,” “racy,” with a “good plot,”—the kind 
these editors who cater to a capricious public, specify for; but 
somehow I don’t feel in the mood to-night, and I remember that 
* plots” will not always come at one’s beck and call, and gold 
pens are not always the mediums of “happiest efforts.” But I 
waste time in extemporizing ; now for the story. 

“Le’ me see,” as old ladies say, pausing in their knitting-work. 
This must not be one of the old stereotyped sentimental “love 
stories.” No, indeed! Something quite different—in fact, why 
not, for the nonce, go wholly out of “my line,” and concoct 
something bordering on the mystical, mysterious or tragic? Shall 
it be of “Spirit Rappings?”’ No, we are no disciple of that faith. 
Of Ghostland? No, we have little faith in the marvellous either. 
Rather let it be something on the domestic order—about gentle, 
tender, lovable home-beings, and pleasant firesides, and home- 
cheer. And what a picture of cosy home-comfort is just before 
me now! Grandmama, in her nice cap and kerchief, nodding, 
nodding, in her cushioned arm-chair; Tabby curled up in the 
warmest corner of the hearth ; the bright copper teakettle simmer- 
ing in the genial heat; a round table drawn up in front of the 
sofa, with a dish of great cherry-cheeked Baldwins in tempting 
proximity to my portfolio; the rays of a cheerful wood-fire flash- 
ing and dancing over the rich dark carpet, the antique furniture, 
and even lighting up the old portraits on the dark oaken-panelled 
walls. 

They are old portraits, most of them—ancestral pictures, painted 
in earlier days ; and ruff and fardingale, and jewelled stomacher, 
betoken dames of the days before the Revolution, whose costume 
would be quite unsuited to our republican taste. But there is one 
portrait more modern than the others, yet antiquated still—of a 
beautiful, high-bred looking girl, with a fair English complexion 
and eyes blue as summer skies; so bright and beautiful on can- 
vass—what must she have been in life? I wonder if she was not 
a belle and a beauty in her day? Perhaps, nay I am sure, there 
must be a history about that portrait. .After all, who knows but 
I may weave it up into a romance far better than pen of mine 
would indite? I must waken grandma—the’ll know—for won- 
derful memories have grandmothers—and— 

But hark !—sleigh-bells, as I live! and merry voices !—and 
now they’re coming up the drive, and the bells jingle before the 
front door. Ah, I know !—that’s Harry Alliston’s voice! and 
Lou, and Jenny Wilder! Good fellow, Hal is, to bring the girls 
out here to see me! It has been rather lonely here at Dudley 
Hall, with nobody but old Jane and Robert to make talk with me. 
Grandma is so quiet lately—she dozes almost all her time away. 
She isn’t much company for an emancipated school-girl; but then 
she does so love to have some of her “young folks” pass their 
vacations with her, that we grandchildren all take turns in spending 
a fortnight at the Hall. 

And now, half an hour later, after nuts and apples are discussed, 


and Hal is busy with the last Harper’s, and the girls have “talked 
out,” Lou idly fingers my gold pen, ard queries : 


“ What were you doing, Mary,—writing another story for Bal- 


a?” 
Len, sadly at a loss fora plot. Can’t you give me 
one ?” 

“0, IZ can! Pray, ask me!” upspoke lively Jenny Wilder. 
“I’ve got the nicest one all planned out—thought of it all the way 
out here. That’s why I kept so still, Lou. Think I shall turn blue 
stocking, myself! Somebody has said ‘’tis pleasant to see one’s 
name in print.’ ” 

“ But your story t” asked Lou. 

“O, it’s all about a young girl—beautiful, of course, ‘ beautiful 
as an opium reverie,’ as some author has written ; and—let’s see— 
well, she went one day—” 

“A shopping ?” put in Lon, slyly. 

“And fell in love with—” 

“A clerk at Chandler's *” again suggested Lou, roguishly. 

“Nonsense! How you tease me!” exclaimed Jenny, her cheeks 
burning at a sly look from Hal, who, by-the-by, himself had that 
day stood behind a desk at the above-named mercantile bazaar. 
“You're always quoting that brother of yours,” with a saucy 
glance at Hal. “But let me go on with my story. It should 
‘come to pass,’ that the clerk should turn out no clerk at all, but 
a fine gentleman in disguise—” 

“There, Jenny, that'll do! I can plot better than that myself; 
listen !” interrupted Lou Alliston. ‘What do you want to write 
about anybody less than a bonafide nobleman for? Now my story 
should be about a beautiful princess. Let me think ; I’d have her 
live in an inaccessible or enchanted spot, and by-and-by a brave 
young knight should hear of her wonderful loveliness, and come 
to her deliverance, and—” 

“Stop, sister mine!” interrupted Harry. “That’s not quite an 
original idea. Don’t plagiarize, dear, if you do, I fear you’ll have 
the critics after you when these same brain-fancies come to light. 
That’s Tennysonian ; don’t you remember how in that descrip- 
tion of the sleeping princess, after telling how she became awak- 
ened by something very like a kiss from this lover of hers, he goes 
on to state— 

“And over the bills and far away— 
Beyond the twilight’s purple sun— 
And deep into the dying day, 
The happy princess followed him?’ 
So just draw on your imagination, please, for some other plot—an 
original one, I mean.” 

“ Well, then,” said Lou, pouting, “I'll discard princesses and 
knights errant, and come down to our own republican times. My 
hero shall be bluff and hearty, and jovial, with red cheeks and 
black eyes, and such splendid whiskers!” (Hal stroked caress- 
ingly an incipient moustache.) ‘And he shall be a returned Cali- 
fornian, rich as Croesus or the Rothschilds, and wear such immense 
fob-chains and rings !—Jones and Ball have nothing like ’em !— 
and he shall come home—” 

“Ah, yes, sister, I see him, a-la Mother Goose— 

“Bobby Shaftoe, fat and fair, 
Combing down his yellow hair,— 
He'll come home and marry 
Under my father’s apple-tree,’ 
quoted Harry, teasingly. 

“Not another word from me to-night, Sir Tantalizer, if you are 
going to try that fashion,” and Lou settled back determinedly in 
her chair, taking up a paper. 

“Well, Jenny, it’s your turn now. Suppose you take up the 
cue?” said Harry. “Give us a description of your hero.” 

“OQ, mine shall be just the opposite of Lou’s,” said Jenny. 
“* My hero shall be tall and slender, with dark blue eyes, and such 
pale, ‘interesting’ features. And then he should part his hair 
down the middle, and wear a ‘ Byronic collar,’—and I would have 
him a music-teacher, or an artist. And the heroine should be a 
heiress, and a stern father should ‘forbid him the house,’ and the 
artist should leave the country in despair and go to Italy; and, 
years after, should become rich and famous, and return to find 
his lady-love a poor music-teacher, supporting her father, who had 
failed in business,—and all this time she had remained unmarried, 
and ‘true as stecl.’ And so it should come about that they ‘made 
up,’ as children say, and the end of it was a wedding,—that’s the 
usual terminus of a romance, I believe.—Or, I might give you 
another plot,” rattled on Jenny, quite enthusiastically. “It is 
something after this sort :—A young man, ‘of poor but respectable 
parentage,’ as the novelists say, falls in love with a beautiful girl, 
far above him in station. So he resolves to disguise himself—” 

“ Ala Claude Melnotte ?” quoth Hal. 

“ And applies to the lady’s father,” went on Jenny, not heeding 
the interruption, “for a situation as private secretary, or a sort of 
tutor, rather, in his family.” 

“How very singular that the young lady’s paternal relative 
chanced to stand in need of a secretary or tutor at this precise 
period !” ventured Hal, with a profound air. “Are you: sure, 
Jenny, that it was a sécretary he wanted? Don’t you mean a 
coachman? You remember how recently one of the latter ilk 
rode his horses, carriage and all, over the aristocracy of a certain 
Gothamitefamily? You must mean a coachman, dear !” 

“Please don’t call me dear, Mr. Harry Allston !” exclaimed 
Jenny, with a decided, but very becoming pout on her cherry lips. 
“And why can’t you attend to Harper, and let us girls alone. I 
evening out here—but you will not let 
us, I see.” 

“Well, I suppose I am wicked; yes, ‘a thorn between two 
roses,’” and Harry took an ottoman between the two girls, while 
Jenny pettishly removed her chair. “There, don’t frown, Jenny, 
and I'll be on my best behaviour the rest of the evening. Go on 
with your love story. How was it with your secretary ?” 


“ Love stories ?” echoed grandma, starting up in her arm-chair. 
“Are you making love stories, children 1” 

“ O, yes, indeed, Grandma Dudley, by the wholesale! But I’m 
sure you must be able to make a better one than any of us. Do 
tell us, grandma, some love story of your younger days?” And 
Jenny drew near the old lady, and laid her little white hand on an 
old ‘withered one. “Tell us about some of your lovers. I've 
heard, grandma, that you were a beauty in your youth, and had 
plenty of admirers.” 

“Nonsense, child!” said grandmg ; but the smile that flickered 
momentarily about her withered lips, and the sparkle that lit a 
pair of eyes whose brightness seventy years had not dimmed, told 
what memories of her youth-time were busy in the old lady’s brain. 
“ Nonsense, dear! I never had much beauty to boast of ; though, 
if I do say it, 1 suppose I was once as decent-looking a girl as 
could be found in the country. But I'll tell you a story about the 
original of that portrait up there—Hopeful Bradshaw ; how would 
you like that, children *” 

“O, of all things !” exclaimed Jenny. 

“Tt is just what I was wishing, grandma,” I said. 

And straightway “ Harper” was tossed to the table, and Harry 
folded his arms complacently, and took the attitude of a listener. 

“ Well, children,” began grandma, smoothing down her wide, 
black alpacca apron, “it was many and many years ago, before 
the Revolution, here at this very old mansion-house, lived a fine 
old English gentleman, who had left his native country at an early 
day, to make his home in the colonies. George Bradshaw lost 
his wife shortly after coming over, at the birth of a daughter, whom 
he christened Faith; and his only other child—she was called 
Hopeful,” glancing up to the portrait, “and was eight years old 
when little Faith was born,—even at that early age felt the respon- 
sibility of her station, and vowed in her little heart to fill a mother’s 
place to her wee baby sister. — 

“So she grew up, tall and handsome, with fair English com- 
plexion and glossy brown hair, and many lovers sighed at her 
feet ; but no one touched her heart ; and at the age of twenty-four, 
a dignified, noble-looking woman, filling her station as mistress of 
her father’s house, then called “Bradshaw Hall,” she also filled 
the place of mother to her younger sister. 

“There were many visitors who came to the Hall; for old 
George Bradshaw was of noble family, and kept open house in the 
true old English fashion ; and as it was about this time that the 
troubles broke out between the colonies and the mother country, 
the English officers quartered in Boston found it a very pleasant 
way of passing their time, by driving out here into the country, 
sitting for hours over their host’s wine, and chatting after dinner, 
with his handsome daughter in the long drawing-room. 

“When Faith was sixteen, she came home from boarding- 
school; for young ladies, even in those early times, learned to 
play and dance, and embroider in crewel; so Faith came from 
Boston, very accomplished and beautifal. Her proud old father 
bought a spinnet and placed it in the best room, for Faith’s little 
white fingers to make music upon; and she had a costly embroid- 
ery-frame ; and dinner-parties were given, and new dresses bought ; 
and Hopeful was very proud of her younger sister; nothing was 
too good or expensive for Faith. 

“There was a brave, handsome English officer—Sir Henry 
Dudley, the eldest son of an earl—a tall, grave-looking man of 
thirty years—who had been much to the Hall, and seemed to pay 
court to Hopeful Bradshaw. If Hopeful was flattered by his no- 
tice, she didn’t show it muck ; she was always so quiet and digni- 
fied-like. 

“Well, the next week after Faith came home, there was a great 
dinner-party made for her ; and she looked like a picture, in her 
blue brocade, and with geranium leaves in her thick brown hair ; 
and from the first of it, when Sir Henry Dudley stood leaning 
over Hopefal’s chair, and proud old George Bradshaw led in his 
youngest daughter to present her to the company, the English offi- 
cer was ready to go down upon his knees for admiration of her. 
And Faith, pleased as any school-girl would be at so brilliant a 
conquest, returned his courtly salutation with a coquettish toss of 
her little vain head, and sat down at Sir Henry’s right hand, as 
though the place belonged to her; while Hopeful took her station 
at the head of the table. . 

« And so they had a long and sumptuous dinner; and the elder 
officers lingered over their roasts and puddings, and told such long 
stories—and little Faith was much elated when an old general 
praised her rosy cheeks, and asked her to drink wine with him,— 
and chatted like a magpie with Sir Henry, till her little head was 
completely turned, and her little heart fluttered like a young swal- 
low in its nest; that night she dreamed of nobody but baronets 
and lords. And when, next morning, Sir Henry sat beside her all 
the forenoon in the long drawing-room, she played upon the new 


‘spinnet, rattled off boarding-school French, and practised a bun- 


dred pretty girlish ways, till the proud English officer went away 
with his wise head as completely turned as hers. 

“ And so, day after day, he came to the Hall; and while Hope- 
ful went about the house with her bunch of keys, overseeing the 
servants and the cooking, and keeping pretty Faith’s nice dresses 
in order, they two sat all the long mornings together, reading or 
singing, or talking, or walked under the shady lindens in the gar- 
den ; till at last, one day Sir Henry was closeted a half hour with 
old Mr. Bradshaw, and then little Faith was called in, and her 
proud father put ber hand into Sir Henry’s, and told her she would 
be the future Lady Dudley. 

“ And then the news came out; the betrothal was announced at 
a great party, and an early day was set for the wedding. I don’t 
know what gay, giddy Faith would have done without ‘Sister 
Hopeful’ then! Very sure it is that nothing would ever have 
been accomplished, if she had not, in her own way, looked after 
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everything—cut out linen, directed seamstresses, and with her own 
fingers put the last stitches to the wedding-dress, which had been 
cut over for Faith, from the stiff white brocade their mother had 
worn at her own wedding. And in the rejoicings and prepara- 
4 tions, nobody noticed how pale Hopeful was getting—how the 

color faded from her cheek and she grew thinner day by day— 
excepting once, when her father said, ‘ You mustn’t work so hard, 
daughter, for our idle Faith,’ and then Hopeful only smiled and 
said, with a bright blush, ‘O, I shall get rest enough by-and-by, 
after the wedding is over.’ ‘ 

“ Well, the day came at last, and everything went on smoothly 
and happily. Faith looked like a white rose ;—I’ve heard about 
it a hundred times, how beautiful my moth—I mean Faith— 
looked on her wedding-day ; and they said that Hopeful never 
had seemed in better spirits, nor so much the counterpart of the 
portrait on the wall—the same one that hangs there, girls—it was 
painted when Hopeful was twenty ;” and our eyes again involun- 
tarily rested on the pictured face. 

“There was a great company—and they were married by a 
clergyman in his bands and gown—and married with a ring, too ; 
not much like the way they hurry folks through their weddings 
these times,” and grandma sighed, and unconsciously slipped 
round a plain, old-fashioned gold band, that for over fifty years 
she had worn upon her wedding-finger. “And then they had cake 
and wine, and a great dinner; and everybody danced in the even- 
ing; and old George Bradshaw led off the dance himself with a 
great lady ;—but there, children, you all know what a wedding is, 
or expect to, one of these days, and so I'll tell no more about 
this—only they do manage things so different, these days!” And 
grandma sighed again. 

“ Well, for a month or two, things went on pleasant with the 
young couple, for they loved each other dearly. But poor Faith 
wasn’t ordained to see much comfort in her married life ; for, as I 
said, it was about that time that the war broke out, and shortly 
after the marriage, Sir Henry was called to take command of his 
company, and poor Faith was left alone with father and sister 
again. Battle followed battle ;—you all know how it was in those 
Revolutionary times, children !—and many brave and noble men, 
both captains and soldiers, were stricken down in the noonday of 
life; and neither his rank, his young wife, nor anything, could 
save Sir Henry. He was shot down by a cannon-ball, in a skir- 
mish, on the very day one year from his marriage ; and he never 
saw the son born to him within the hour when they brought Faith 
news of her husband’s death. 

‘For many weeks the poor creature lay between life and death ; 
and for months, she could only see his dear, handsome head, all 
mangled and bloody ; and when she sat at the grave where they 
buried him, she prayed to die. 

‘But grief doesn’t always kill,” went on grandma; “for, 
though Faith mourned long and truly, and thought she never, 
never could love anybody else, but would only live for her boy’s 
sake—eight years after, when Alfred was a fine lad, and the Revo- 
lution was over, she married a rich sea-captain, and many other 
children came to be brothers and sisters to Alfred Dudley.” 

“Alfred Dudley? Why, grandma, you are telling us about 
grandpapa—” I began; but lively Jenny Wilder, intent only upon 
the romance of the story, exclaimed : 

“ But Hopeful Bradshaw, grandma—what became of her? Can’t 
I guess right —she never married—but always lived—the good, 
kind maiden sister ; for, grandma, didn’t she love Sir Henry ?” 

- “ Yes, dear, you are right,” said grandma, with a half smile and 
and half sigh. “ You have guessed, child, what neither Faith nor 
her father suspected all her life—though she fainted dead away, 
and dropped like a stone, when they brought news of Sir Henry’s 
death. She did love the handsome English officer ; and he loved 
her, till the beautiful younger sister came, with fresh cheeks, win- 
ning ways, and girlish prattle, and won his heart away. But she 
kept her secret well ; she never, by word or look, reproached him 
for his broken faith ; for, though no betrothal vow had passed be- 
tween them, yet his glances and attentions had gtven her as- 
surance that he loved her. And Faith never knew how hard the 
struggle going on under Hopeful’s quiet, almost cold exterior. 

“ Never judge wholly by appearances, children !—you can’t al- 
ways tell if others care for you. Many’s the girl who’d a-died 
for him who was as dear to her as her own heart, but was too 
proud to* show it, or, maybe, was playful and mischievous, and 
liked to tease her lover,” and here a: meaning glance shot from 
grandma's eyes in the direction of Jenny Wilder, who, just at that 
moment, seemed bent on withdrawing her hand from Harry’s 
imprisoning grasp. 

“In some cases, it may be right to cover it up,” went on grand- 
ma. “ Hopeful did just right. But such don’t happen very often ; 
and, dears, it’s always best to act up to what your heart teaches. 
It’s a great deal better to love and be loved in the world, than go 
through it cold and lovely ;” here Jenny’s hand slid quietly back 
into Harry’s ; “to love, even if you’re never loved in return—so 
Hopeful Bradshaw thought ; and it was known at last how faithful 
she had been all her life long to her one love, when, as she lay upon 
her death-bed, with the frosts of seventy winters in her hair, they 
found upon her bosom an old miniature, painted on ivory, beari 
the features of a young and handsome man, dressed in the uniform 
of a British officer, with bright gilt epaulets on his shoulders— 
Sir Henry Dudley.” 

“I thought so!” cried Lou, softly; while Jonny said never a 
word, but sat very quiet, with glistening eyes, and I fancied that 
Harry’s hand clasped hers tighter. 

“Yes, Hopeful had always loved him; and when Faith stood by 
her coffin, and took up the miniature from her breast to look at it 
long and sadly ere she laid it back again, she turned away and 
said, in a thick, husky voice—‘ God is just. She has gone first to 


meet him, and it is well. She loved him better than I did!’ Girls, 
I couldn’t help crying like a baby to see her—” 

“ You, grandma? Did you know Hopefal, and Faith? You 
don’t mean—” but Lou Allston was interrupted. 

“Yes, dear, I did know Hopeful. Don’t you see how, child ? 
Alfred Dudley grew to be a man, and a good, noble man he was, 
too; and he asked me to become his wife; so Faith became my 
mother-in-law, and Aunt Hopeful has tossed my children and 
rocked them to sleep many and manya time.” And the old lady 
smiled and stroked Lou’s bright curls. 

Lou’s blue eyes dilated with astonishment fora moment; then 
with a long-drawn breath and a half sigh, she said : 

“O dear! I never thought that Faith could grow old, or lose all 
her beauty ; and her children should grow up about her, and they, 
too, should grow old in their tarn. I shall always think of her as 
a young, beautiful English girl; and of Hopefal as quiet, noble- 
looking and dignified, as she is in the portrait there. I shall always 
keep them young in my heart, Grandma Dudley.” 

“Yes, dear, so you can. It’s the way we all do; keep all who 
dwell in our hearts young; age cannot touch them there. But 
Hopeful and Faith—they’ve been dead this many a year! and Al- 
fred’s gone before me !—it wont be long before grandma’ll be laid 
beside them out there, children!” And the old lady pointed from 
the east window to a hill, where, cold and bright in the moonlight, 
gleamed one or two white marble headstones in the old family 
burying-ground, under a grove of firs. ‘ We’ve all got to die.” 

Lou shuddered, and rising, dropped the full moreen curtain 
over the window ; and Jenny Wilder, nestling closer, buried her 
face on Harry’s shoulder, and wept silently. 

“ There, don’t cry, dear,” said grandma, rising slowly, and rest- 
ing her thin, withered hand on the girl’s brown braids. “I know 
death is gloomy to the young and the beloved; but we’ve got a 
good Father, and a blessed Saviour, and a home, up there,” and 
she raised her finger, “up there, in heaven, when life’s journey’s 
through. Good night—God keep you all, children!” And, leaning 
on her cane, the old lady passed slowly from the apartment. 

An hour later, Harry Allston’s sleigh stood at the broad front 
door-steps, and the bells flung out a tide of wild jingling melody 
on the clear evening air, as his horse pawed the snowy path, impa- 
tient to be away. And as the girls stood mutfled in furs and hoods, 
and Jenny’s warm kiss was on my cheek as she bade me good 
night, Hal cried out, in his loud, cheery voice : 

“ Do come away, and don’t keep a poor fellow in the cold, all 
night, Jenny! Look here, Mae! wouldn’t it be a capital idea to 
write up Grandma Dudley’s story into one for Ballou ?” 

What do you think of Hal’s query, Mr. Editor? 


EXECUTION AT MARSEILLES. 

Matraccia, the Italian, who was some short time back con- 
demned to death by the Court of Assizes of Aix, for a series of 
extraordinary murders at Marseilles, has been executed in the 
latter city. He begged, as a special favor, that he might be ac- 
companied by one of his friends, a countryman, who had been 
with him all the morning, and that his parrot, which was in a cage 
in his cell, might be taken with him to the scatfold. Both these 

uests were granted, and he was placed in a van, the chaplain 
being in attendance on him. Arrived at the scaffold, which was 
erected in the Place St. Michel, and which was surrounded by an 
immense crowd, consisting of at least 30,000 persons, the vehicle 
stopped, and the cage containing the parrot was, to the surprise of 
the s tors, first placed on the scatfold ; the criminal, his friend 
and chaplain then alighted from the van. Matraccia cast a 
glance at the guillotine, and embraced several persons who were 
present. Then, supported by his friend and the chaplain, he as- 
cended the — of the scatfold, and in doing so, it was observed 
that he slightly trembled. When he reached the platform, he 
kissed with great fervor the crucifix which the chaplain presented ; 
then he embraced the chaplain and his friend, and then turning to 
the parrot, he said in Italian, “ Your master is about to die, and 
he embraces you for the last time.” Afterwards he advanced to- 
wards the front of the scaffold, and cried to the people—“I de- 
mand pardon of the inhabitants of Marseilles for the scandal I 
have occasioned. Pray for me, for in a few minutes I shall pray 
for you.” He was then seized by the executioner, and in a few 
seconds all was over.—Li ; 


> 


GENUINE BENEVOLENCE. 

For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek; for 
the same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon him.— 
Rom. 10: 12. 

A late archbishop of Bordeaux was remarkable for his tolerance 
and enlightened benevolence. ‘The following anecdote is illustra- 
tive of this trait in his character : 

“« My lord,” said a person to him one day, “here is a poor wo- 
man come to ask charity; what do you wish me to do for her?” 

““ How old is she ?” 

“ Seventy.” 

“Is she in great distress ?” 

“She says so.” 

“She must be believed ; _ her twenty-five francs.” 

“Twenty-five francs! My lord, it is too much, especially as 
she is a Jewess.” 

“A Jewess ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“*O, that makes a great difference. Give her fifty francs, and 
thank her for coming.” " 


INSECTS FOR MEDICINES. 

Insects once occupied a place as important as herbs in the list 
of sovereign remedjes. ‘To take a wood-louse or millepedes, per- 
haps, alive and conveniengly self-rolled for the occasion, was as 
common as to take a vegetable pill. Five gnats were administered 
with as much confidence as three grains of calomel. In an alarm- 
ing fit of colic, no visitor with a drachm of peppermint could have 
been more cordially welcomed or swallowed than a lady-bird. 
Fly-water was eye-water, and even that water-shunning monster, 
hydrophobia, was urged to lap aqua pura by the administration of 
a dry cockchafler. Like other dogs and drugs, these have ail had 
their day in the world of medicine, but have left behind them that 
salutary biter, Cantharides or Spanish flies of Europe, and the 
Meluc Chicore, used by the natives of the Celestial Empire for the 
same purpose of drawing off terrestrial humors.—pisodes of 
Insect Life. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE OLD CLOCK IN THE CORNER. 


BY AMANDA P. WALKER. 


T sit alone in the darkness, 

With the midnight all around, 
And list as the clock in the corner 
Ticks on with a solemn sound; 

And an awe is o'er me stealing, 
As I sit in the midnight gloom: 
The voice of the Past has wakened, 
The whisper fills all the room. 


The clock ticks on, and the whisper 
Is talking of days gone by, 
When a youthful bridegroom and bride, 
With hopes of the brightest dye, 
Made this same roof that’s o’er me 
A sheltering ark of love: : 
And this clock a mentor to tell them 
How fast Time's footsteps move. 


The clock ticks on, and the whisper 
Is telling how many a day 

Together they toiled, all hopeful, 
And never fell out by the way; 

And it tells of innocent prattle, 
And wee, little pattering feet, 

That filled all the house with glory, 
And their hearts with joy complete. 


The clock ticks on, and the whisper 
Tells of the prattling band, 

Each day growing older and fairer, 
Led on by Love’s guardian hand; 

It tells of the tomb and the bridal, 
How closely together they come: 

Some early were crowned for the altar, 
And almost as early the tomb. 


The clock ticks on. and the whisper 
Tells how that bridegroom and bride 

Lived on till their locks were silvery, 
Then one by one they died. 

And 0, it tells, as I listen, 

e With a painfully throbbing heart, 

How the silver life-chords are riven, 

And the immortal gems depart. 


I sit alone in the darkness, 
While the few that are left to me 

Are roaming in dreams with the loved ones 
They will waken in vain to see; 

But I hope, and my spirit grows brighter, 
When life’s fitful slumber is o’er, 

We may waken some morning in heaven, 
And find all the loved gone before. 


FEMALE EDUCATION, 

A writer in a late number of the North British Review observes : 
“Instead of educating every girl as though she were born to be an 
independent, self-supporting member of society, we educate her to 
became a mere dependent, a hanger-on, or, as the law delicately 
— it, a chattel. In some respects, indeed, we err more bar- 

arously than those nations among whom a plurality of wives is 
= and who regard women purely as so much live stock ; 
or among such people women are, at all events, provided with 
shelter, with food and clothing—they are “cared” for as cattle 
are. There is a completeness in such asystem. But among our- 
selves, we treat women as cattle, without providing for them as 
cattle. We take the worst part of barbarism and the worst part 
of civilization, and work them into a heterogeneous whole. We 
bring up our women to be dependent, and then leave them with- 
out any one to depend upon. ‘There is no one, there is nothing 
for them to lean — and they fall to the ground. Now, what 
every woman, no less than every man, should have to depend up- 
on, is an ability, after some fashion or other, to turn labor into 
money. She may or may not be compelled to exercise it, but 
every one ought to possess it. If she belong to the richer classes, 
she may have to exercise it; if to the poorer, she assuredly will.” 


THE MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 

The solid rock which turns the edge of the chisel, bears forever 
the impress of the leaf and the acorn, received long, long since, ere 
it had become hardened by time and the elements. If we trace 
back to its fountain the mighty torrent which fertilizes the land 
with its copious streams, or sweeps over it with a devastating 
flood, we shall find it dripping: in crystal drops from some mossy 
crevice among the distant hills; so, too, the gentle feelings and 
affections that enrich and adorn the heart, and the mighty passions 
that sweep away all the barriers of the soul and desolate society, 
may have sprung up in the infant bosom in the sheltered retire- 
ment of home. “1 should have been an atheist,” said John Ran- 
dolph, “if it had not been for one recollection; and that was the 
memory of the time, when my departed mother used to take my 
little hands in hers, and caused me on my knees to say—*‘ Uur 
Father which art in Heaven !’—N. Y. Independent. 


DOLLAR! 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


0G There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of Bal- 

lou’s Dollar Monthly. 
Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also em- 
each number. 

* 1G Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un- 
precedented price of one dodar. 

(> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intr 
duce to the family circle. - 

1G> Im all respects it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, th 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has been for sixteen years 
connected with the Boston press. 

{> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

o> Each number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 
contributors. 

{> Though published but two years, it has reached the extraordinary cir- 
culation of 80,000 copies! 

fC Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the + —7 for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers ard 
eighs i 


» at one time, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. 
. M. BALLOU, Pudéisher and Proprietor, 
No. 23 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S 


COMPANION. 


CHARLES SWAIN, THE POET. 


We embrace the occasion of the publication of an elegant dia- 
mond edition of the writings of this — English poet, by 
Messrs. Whittemore, Niles and Hall of this city, to present our 
readers. with a portrait and a brief biographical sketch of the au- 
thor Charles Swain was born in Manchester, England, in the 
year 1803, and is still a resident of that busy city. His father was 
originally a man of large fortune, but his habits were so prodigal 
that at the time of his death, which occurred when the subject of 
our sketch was but six years old, his family was in very straitened 
circumstances. The mother of the poet was the daughter of a 
French physician, and was born in the city of Paris. To his 
Gallic blood Swain is probably indebted for the sparkling vivacity 
of his lyrics and for his cheerfulness in the hard struggles of life. 
While at school he gave decided evidence of ability, but his scho- 
lastic -career was limited by the necessity of earning a livelihood. 
At fifteen he was placed in the dye-works of his maternal uncle, and 
thenceforth he was dependent on his own exertions for the acquire- 
ments of knowledge and accomplishments. While residing with 
his uncle he had access to a large library, and employed his time 

rofitably in possessing himself of its literary treasures. After 
Rasen years’ service in the dye-works, he joined the firm of 
Lockett & Co., engravers, of Manchester, and afterwards pur- 
chased an interest in the business which he still retains. His first 
volume of poems, published in 1827, under the title of “‘ Metrical 
Essays,” was a decided success, and confirmed the reputation he 
had previously won as a contributor to the London Literary Ga- 
zette and other journals. In 1831 he published another volume 
with the poor title of the “Mind and other Poems,” which was 
very favorably received. His “ Dryburgh Abbey,” a poem upon 
the death of Sir Walter Scott, written and published in 1832, and 
included in the Boston edition of his poems, has enjoyed a circu- 
lation equal to that of any single poem of modern times. It is 
one of his finest productions—original in conception, melodious in 
versification, and full of forcible expressions. It recalls the char- 
acters created by the “ Wizard of the North,” and they move in 
solemn procession at the wave ot the enchanter’s wand. In the 
year 1847, Mr. Swain published his “‘ Dramatic Chapters and 
other Poems.”” Two years later appeared the “‘ English Melodies,” 
the most popular of all his volumes, and four years afterwards, 
the “‘ Letters of Laura D’Auverne and other Poems.” He was 
married in 1827, and has four children living. Henry T. Tucker- 
man presents us with a very interesting picture of the poet's home 


in his “ Month in England.” “The fine shops and nutritive 
* Albion’ of Manehester could not long beguile me; and, as it 
wanted two hours of the time to start, I determined to seek the 
dwelling of a poet whose very name was a refreshment to the 
mind in this sooty hive of prosperous activity. It was wéth a feel- 
ing of infinite relief that I rode forth from those dusky and crowd- 


ed streets, and entered the lane wherein stands the cottage of | 


Charles Swain. Many of his songs had been wafted by their own 
aerial sweetness across the sea; and his felicitous description of 
Scott’s funeral, attended by a procession of the romancer’s immor- 


tal characters, is too graphic a tribute to genius not to be recalled | 


with delight. Ientered the family circle—thoroughly English in 
its geniality—just as they had assembled for lunch. The house is 
bounded by a snug garden of trees and flowers; the rooms are 


il 


| hung with choice engravings; all around and within indicated 
comfort and taste, and when I met the dark eye of my friend, I 

imagined myself in the villa of a cordial Tuscan. The books, the 
| pictures, the hospitable gude wife, the unaffected and bloomin 
| girls, the cheerful old lady by the fireside, and the retirement 


| quiet suddenly encountered, were all the more charming from the 
| idea of noisy, toilsome, smoke envelo; Manchester so near in 
| fact, so distant in fancy. I was conscious of a peculiar satisfac- 
| tion at the thought that the poetic instinct could thus isolate a man 
_ of soul, whose lot was cast amidst the most utilitarian scenes. It 
_ was a cheering reflection, that, at evening, this brave aspirant could 
leave behind him the tarbid city, and here yield himself to letters, 
_ love, and song. How potent are fancy and affection to redeem 
| material life; and how independent are intellectual resources and 
| earnest sentiment of the work-day world. I honored the enlight- 
| ened will which led him thus to dedicate his leisure to his family, 
| mature, and the Muses.” Charles Swain is emphatically the poet 


| of home. The domestic affection, the gentler emotions, the trials 


\ 


and joys arising from the relations of father and children, husband 
and wife, these have inspired him with some of his sweetest songs. 
Without a particle of affectation or of sickly sentimentality, he is 
a man of pure and elevated feeling. His verse flows like a calm. 
river, reflecting images of peace and beauty, with sometimes a soft 
cloud-shadow, but oftener a gush of warm sunshine on its tide. I, 
has none of the turbulence or turbidity of the torrent. In these 
days of words—words—words—exaggerated expressions, forced 
“sentiments, and enigmatical language, with ideas figuring in car- 
nival costume, it is a great merit of our poet that his style is so 
and pellucid, simple and unaffected. His lyrics cost no ef- 
‘ort to the memory, and they will be remembered when many more 
brilliant productions are . In the collection before us is 
one of our favorite pieces, entitled “The Cottage Door.” We 
quote it as a specimen of the graceful and easy style of the poet. 


never meet by 
And listening to the be 


Between me and the light ; 
I as on a shrine 
My heart would bend before ; 
had seen no rest, 
I not seen thy door. 


as if breathe, 
With breath of lovers’ hearts : 
Some spirit robes the earth 
In light that heaven wore ; 
Or is that light thine own?— 
And is that heaven thy door? 


KAW (KANSAS) INDIANS AT WASHINGTON. 
The characteristic group on this represents an interview 
which took place at Washington, bc, between a delegation of 
Saw Indians from Kansas, and the commissioner of Indian af- 


| fairs, in the office of the latter. The Indians arrived at the federal 


city about the time of the inauguration, and the delegation con - 
sisted of four warriors and their interpreter, a half-breed. The 
chiefs, as will be seen inthe sketch, wore their striking war-dresses, 
and their faces were gorgeously painted. The two seated at the 
right hand of the sketch are “ Great Elk” and “ Little Dog,” the 
two others are “ Buffalo” and “ Fleet Deer.” The us cere- 
monial was observed at the interview. They all made speeches. 
The amount of their talk was that they were candidates for the 
chieftainship of their tribe, and wished their “Great Father” to 
compel their countrymen to acknowledge their authority. The 
commissioner was indisposed to afford them encouragement, and 
sent them back with a speech in which he pretty strongly ex 
pressed his dissatisfaction. The red-skins, after this, will not 
probably repeat their visit to the Federal .City. 


7 
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KAW INDIANS OF KANZAS, BEFORE THE U. 8. COMMISSIONER AT WASHINGTON. 


4 
The starry silence falls 
Se Along my way, 
== A spirit walks the 
7 SS years that are no more ; 
My feet—O, know’st thou why? 
Have wandered to thy door. 
The quiet taper bu 
Ny And soft thy shadow falls 
— 
Why 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 


Inquinen.—In the Scots’ ine may be found a letter signed C. M., and 
dated Renfrew, February 15, 1758, in which the writer not only suggests 
electricity ae a medium for conveying messages and signals, but describes 
minutely a method of opening and k ng up communications. 

Dassen fherry wine was imported into England about 

year é 

M. D.—In Sparta they used to flog those who became teo fat to suit the stan- 
oa. = obesity is oftentimes a disease. the injustice of the 
prac apparent. 

L. M —Guano is spoken of in a little Spanish work printed as early as 1670. 

M. J. W.—The first Philadelphia directories were published in the year 1785, 
when two oo White’s and MePherson’s. 

J. T.—After being out of use for nearly a century, gentiemen’s cloaks came 

mpored a symphon full orchestra when only eigh 

BAN —Mozart com asym y fora orchestra only t 
——< age. He is one of the few examples of early promise redeemed in 
maturity. 
Parisnioner.—Hour-glasses were used by preachers in the Puritanical days 
of Cromwell. When ao entered the pulpit, he turned out 
, and he was expec to preach exactly as long as the sands ran. 
» in his Pastorals, writes: 
He said that Heaven would take her soul, no doubt, 
And spoke the hour-glass in her praise quite out. 


axr.—A son of Montezuma, emperor of Mexico, at the time of the Span- 
invasion, settled in Spain, and became the founder of a noble family. 
Charles V. gave him the title of Count of Montezuma. 

L. M.—Thomas Mifflin, of American Revolutionary fame, who bore arms, 
and was also governor of Pennsylvania, was originally a Quaker, but read 
out of the Society of Friends for entering the mili service in violation 
of their principles. We believe he died in the beginning of this century. 

N. J. N., Pendleton Hill Post-Office, Conn.—lIt will cost #1 per volume, be- 
sides the cost of a We supply soiled or missing numbers for six 
cents each. —Fahrenheit means the thermometer graduated according to 
the scale of Gabriel Daniel Fabrenheit.—The invention of the telescope is 
ascribed to different persons, among whom are John Baptista Porta, Jan- 
een of Middleburg. and Galilei.— Galileo was the discoverer you refer to. 


Sith fine plates, describing the 
wish you could see the lily—it isa 


A. P. P.—We are much tified at your kind expressions of approbation, 
and your suggestions will be respectfully considered. 

L. N.—The Spanish are famous for their long names. A gentleman employed 
in the finance department in Madrid, is called Don Juan Nepomuceno de 
Burionagonat KOE oecha. There was, until 1851, in the British 
army a major named Tegoninhokarawen. 

F. E.—Wife-beating is acommon offence among the lower orders in England ; 
but, in August, 1719, * Sir Chris Hale, being jilted -t lady who 
promised him ma: , and put him off on the day set for marriage, 
gave her a good whipping at parting.” 

Pioton.—The bame of the Italian painter who embodied the idea of death on 
the canvass ro truthfully, that the contemplation of it caused his own 
death, was Fivizanno. 


ENGLAND anv Cu1na.—The present demands of Great Britain 
on China seem to be as follows: 1. The old treaties shall be re- 
newed and extended to eight ports of China, instead of five; and 


more, under certain circumstances, British vessels shall be allowed 


to put into any port along the shore. 2. England, like Russia, 
shall have a diplomatic establishment at Pekin. 3. She shall 
have military posts in all the cities where she has consuls. For 
this purpose lands shall be ceded to her, for the erection of forts 
at Hong-Kong, Shanghai, and Canton. 
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SPLINTERS. 


-+. The churches of New York are very liberal to their pas- 

tors. Mr. Chapin has now a salary of six thousand dollars. 

-++. Gen. Cass commences his daily work at 5 A. M., and con. 
tinues it till6 P.M. Strict temperance enables him to labor thus. 

..+. About 300 artizans are employed in the U. 8. Armory at 
Harper’s Ferry, making the rifle-musket and rifle. 

++» The New Bedford whaling-fleet was quite successful in 
their cruise—bringing a large quantity of oil and bone. 

.++. Mr. Phineas T. Barnum has been lecturing successfully in 
England in favor of a Maine Liquor Law. 

-++. Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, has had two new 
professorships endowed within the last two years. 

-+++ They gamble furiously in Paris now. Recently the Vis- 
count Aguado lost $25,000 at a sitting. 

.++. The Hoosac tunnel has been excavated to the extent of 
about 700 feet—at the rate of six feet per day. 

+++» A society has been formed in Paris for the purpose of 
assassinating the eniperor, Louis Napoleon. 

.+++ The mourning color of the Turks is blue—an emblem of 
the bliss they trust the departed is enjoying. 

.+++ During the recent English elections, many ladies of high 
rank were engaged in canvassing and cajoling voters. 

.++-. Dear bread, beef and vegetables, high rents, increased 
taxes and low wages are the order of the day. 

+++» The well-preserved skeleton of a buck was lately found at 
Nashville, Tennessee, ten feet under ground. 


.+++ The British government is fitting out a grand exploring 
expedition for their North American possessions. 

.++. Ahen belonging to Mr. John A. Holden ot Watertown, 
lately laid an egg measuring eight inches by six. 

-+++ Thomas Gill, Esq, formerly of the Boston Post, has as- 
sumed the charge of the law department of the Boston Courier. 

-+++ In one of the windows of the new jail building at Lowell 
is a notice “no admittance.” Good news for rogues, 

-+++ The prospects of fruit in this vicinity are very promising 
—only a sharp frost can destroy them. 

++++ At last advices, ten vessels were fitting out at Havana for 
the coast of Africa—probably slavers. 

-+yeehe Mansion House property at New Bedford has been 
purchased by Mr. Louis Boutell, long its landlord, for $17,000. 

++e+ ‘The Savannah Republican believes that there are at the 
present time 150 sail of slavers. 

+++» The pianoforte was invented by J. C. Schroder, a native 
of Dresden, Germany, in the year 1717. 

+++. One hundred and twenty railroad directors have been 
elected to seats in the new British parliament. 


THE BATTLE OF BUNKER ILL. 

Occupying the whole of pages 376 and 377 of this number, we 
present our readers with one of our large-sized historical pictures, 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Hill, and representing 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775, an event which cannot 
too often be illustrated, or too often commented on. Our artist 
has executed his task with great spirit and historical fidelity. He 
has vividly reproduced the glorious and terrible death-struggle— 
the baptism by fire and blood, of the infant American liberty. We 
behold the columns of veteran British troops, rolled back in dis- 
may by the fire of that hardy yeomanry in whose veins the same 
ancestral blood flowed, in whose bosoms glowed the valor and the 
stern hatred of oppression, derived from a common source. A 
strife between men thus constituted is always of the fiercest char- 
acter—a combat of giants. From the water the British frigates 
are pouring a storm of round-shot, heavy field-pieces are plying 
the work of death, and, to crown the horror of the scene, the town 
of Charlestown in flames, casts its lurid light upon the field of battle. 
This great battle—great, not from the magnitude of the scene of 
operations, or the masses arrayed upon either side, but from the 
disparity of the combatants, and the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved in the issue—occupies a most conspicuous place upon the 
“page of history. On one side was a splendid army, fully equipped 
with all the appliances of war, officered by the best men in the 
British service, and backed by the wealth of a great empire; on 
the other, a comparative handful of yeomen, without discipline 
and badly armed, and hastily gathered from scattered hills and 
valleys. Could they for a moment withstand the shock of the op- 


posing force? From the most accurate statement, it appears that 


the British must have had nearly five thousand troops in ac- 
tion, while the whole force of the Americans throughout the day 
did not amount to more than two thousand men. Yet look at the 
i diate results. The British had nearly fifteen hundred men 
killed; while the total American loss was about four hundred. 


Bat among these was one whom his country could ill spare—the 


gifted, eloquent and heroic Warren, a voluntary martyr to the 
cause he sanctified with his life-blood, and whose memory is to 
receive an additional tribute in the magniticent celebration pro- 
jected by our Charlestown friends the coming week. 

Against the whole power of the British army—their infantry and 


artillery, their guns in Boston, the tire of their ships and floating 


batteries—the Americans had to oppose only a hastily constructed 
redoubt and the resolute valor of a few ill-armed men, scantily 
supplied with ammunition. Yet that brilliant mass of scarlet and 
gold that moved up the hill in column of attack, with the proud 


step of assured triumph, was rolled back in dismay by the withering 
fire from the breastworks. Again and again the attempt was re- 


newed with the same result; the descent was strewn with British 
dead, and it was only when their last cartridges were expended, 
and with no bayonets to cross with British steel, that the Ameri- 
cans sullenly retired from the redoubt, clubbing their muskets to 
deal a few more death-blows as they retreated. The news of this 
memorable battle flew like wildfire through the colonies and across 
the Atlantic; it nerved our countrymen to the desperate struggle 
that ensued, and it impelled the best friend of America in Parlia- 
ment to say to the British ministry, ‘‘ My lords, you cannot—you 
cannot conquer America !” 


> 


: NEW STORY! 

In “The Flag of our Union” of this week is completed the 
admirable original story, entitled “'The Phantom of the Sea,” and 
in the same number is commenced a most remarkable and peculiar 
tale, by Dr. J. H. Robinson, written expressly for “The Flag of 
our Union,” entitled : 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING DICK: 
A HERO OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


A STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


Dr. Robinson is too well known to our readers to require us to 
preface his story by large promises ; but we will say that “‘ Good-for- 
nothing Dick” is the most curious and entertaining story he has 
ever furnished us. It will be fully illustrated, and cannot fail to 
enhance the already extended fame of the author. 


+ 


Portrait or Epear A. Pos.—Mesers. Masury, Silsbee & 
Case have recently published a fine lithographic portrait of the 
poet Poe, from one of their admirable ambrotypes, executed in 
the highest style of art. The artist by,jyhom the drawing was 
made, is M. Perrassin, a French gentleman, a graduate of the 
European academies, and a remarkably fine draughtsman. The 
pearly tones of the flesh and the delicate finish of the whole draw- 
ing are admirable. 


A Freak or Fortuns.—A man who used to live in Rothsey, 
England, went to Calcutta and never was heard of afterwards till 
recently. Then it proved that he had died and left the enormous 
fortune of £1,500,000 sterling to his relations. Those already 
known number about thirty. 


Epvucation.—It is designed to erect and endow a German 
university in Cincinnati, and to import the professors from Got- 
tingen and Halle. 


RattRoav.—The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad is completed 
between Cincinnati and St. Louis. 


MISS MATILDA HERON. 

We cannot permit the recent engagement of this lady at the 
Boston Theatre to pass without a word of comment—without 
adding our humble tribute to the many wreaths she has already 
won. It cannot be denied that she has left us with an honorable 
reputation as an artist, and the impression that she is destined, 
when she has overcome certain remediable faults, to be the great- 
est actress that ever trod the American boards. The second week 
of her engagement disappointed the apprehensions of some and 
the hopes of others, that “‘ Camille ” was the only part which she 
could play. We regret exceedingly that Miss Heron ever pro- 
duced the play of Camille. It is not fit to be represented. Even 
in facile Paris it was opposed on the score of its immorality, and 
its success was followed by a reaction in public sentiment which 
compelled managers to substitute plays of a totally different char- 
acter. It is the more dangerous from the unexceptionable cliarac- 
ter of the language in which its sentiments are clothed. But we 
certainly acquit Miss Heron of everything but an error of judg- 
ment in translating and presenting it. Dazzled by its Parisian 
success and the artistic capabilities the character of the heroine 
presented, she forgot those considerations which should have 
taught her to avoid it. But setting aside the question of the moral 
of the piece, Miss Heron’s performance of Camille was certainly 
magnificent. With beautiful eyes, an expressive face, and a com- 
manding figure, she possesses the primary elements of histrionic 
success. Then her movements and gestures are extremely grace- 
ful and appropriate. Every attitude is either statuesque or pic- 
turesque, and her poses, instead of being obtraded on the specta- 
tor, flow naturally from the situation, and are to her eloquence 
what a tasteful orchestral accompaniment is to the voice of the 
singer. About her acting in Camille and in Medea there is an 
absence of stage conventionalism which is healthy and refreshing. 
It is the naturalness of true art. Even in her most passionate 
scenes, there is still a reserve in the spirit of that reticence which 


was a characteristic of Greek art, as in the group of Laocoon the 
features of the father and his sons are not painfully distorted. 
Miss Heron’s Medea was a beautiful and classic performance and 
exhibited her very great capabilities. Her most noticeable fault 
is an occasional indistinctness of utterance, and the sinking of her 
voice to a tone too low to be generally audible ; she is so anxious 


to avoid rant that she sometimes subsides into tameness. But 
such defects are very easily remedi.d. Physically qualified for a 
wide range of character, with brilliant intellectual endowments, 
she has a glorious future before her. New York she has already 
carried by storm, and it may be said that she has fairly won Bos- 
ton, @ little more cold at first, perhaps, than her imperial sister, 
but equally warm in the bestowal of applause, when her judgment 
has been propitiated. We wish Miss Heron the best of fortune in 
her professional career, and we are sure that she deserves it. 


A PRACTICAL JoxE.—Some of the boys in Rochester, N. Y., 
amused themselves lately by putting a greenhorn through a mock 
duel. They got up a quarrel, challenge, pistols, ete., and popped 
away. The challenging party fell, and the greenhorn mizzled in 
a terrible fright. 


VaGrancy.—There were admitted in one year, in London, 


143,000 vagrants into the casual wards of the workhouses. . 


MARRIAGES. | 


wee 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Braint Mr. J th French. of 
Manchester, to Miss Charlotte L. Fogg; by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Joho 8. 
Sewall, of Atlanta, Il!., to Mias Louise J. Bowman; by Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. 
William Jones. of Chelsea. to Miss Laura A. Fairfield; by Kev. Mr. King, Mr 
John B. Blaisdell to Mise Caroline B. Tates; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Capt. Amos 
B Langthorn to Miss Hannah BE. Wood; by Rev. Dr Biagden. Mr. Otis H. 
Pecker to Miss Harriet B. Scotchler; by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Albert L. 
Dodge to Miss Sarah A. Austin; by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, M. Coustant V. Bua- 

non, of Paris, to Miss Louise E. Boutailler.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. 

iles, Mr. Charies U. Stevens to Miss Martha C. Tukey.—At Roxbury, by 
Kev. Dr. Wayland, Mr. Edward Howard, of Waltham, to Miss Careline A. 
Taylor.—At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. Luther Spear to Mrs. 
Mary Peakes, of Koxbury.—At J i Piain, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. 
Jease Holton, of Nashua, N. H., to Mrs. Mary R. Bryant.—At Medford, by 
Rev. Mr. B Mr. 8 Taylor to Miss Sarah Jackson.—At Lynn, by 
Rev. Dr. Cooke, Mr. Willard 8. Newhall, of Saugus, to Miss Sarah E. Reed.— 
At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Briggs. Mr. Herbert T. Conant to Miss Jane Saunders. 
—At North Abington, by Kev. Mr Hewitt, of South Weymouth, Mr. William 
F. Boynton to Miss Ann R. Hollis, both of Boston. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Robert Brinley, of Ty ogsborough, 
76; Mrs. Avis Magnoni, 76.—At South Boston, Mr. Thomas Atkins, 48 —At 
East Boston, Mrs. Elizabeth Mainke, 46.—At Deer Island, Mr. William Arm- 
strong, 61.—At Roxbury, Mra. Nancy Moorfield, 74.—At Chelsea. Mrs. Han- 
nah H. York, 58.—At Cambridge, Mra. Eliza Augusta Dresser, 28.—At Mel- 
rose, Mrs. Hannah Harrington, 65.—At Lexington, Mr. Nebemiah Weiling- 
ton, 77.—At Braintree, Mrs. Mary Arvold, 70.—At Malden, Mrs. Sophia Ca- 
rey, 62.—At Brighton, Mrs. Jane Brooks, 75.—At Quincy, Mr John F. Lin- 
on 40.—At East Abington, Mrs. Merey Beal, 67.—At Lynn, Mires Lucy 
Newhall, 67.—At Salem, Mra. Desire N. Dean, 82.—At Gloucester, Mrs. 
Amanda Babson, 45.—At ge ae Mrs. Alice Merrill, 62.—At West 
Newbury. Mrs. Mary L. Stewart, .—At Dartmouth, Mrs. Phebe Sanford, 

.—At Gardner, Mrs. Sv hb Daniels, 88.—At Worcester, Mrs. Agoes 
Park, 74— At New Bedford, Mr. Minot Keed, 49.—At Peru, Mr. Henry Stow- 
ell, 82.—At Williamstown, Mr. William Thompson, 82.—At Plymouth, Mrs. 
Lacy B. Jackson, 26.—At Oxford, Mr. William Howell, 45.—At Hardwick, 
Mra. Mary Lincoln, 60.—At Spencer, Mrs. Surah B. Dean, 29.—At Uxbridge, 
Mr. Benjamin C. Taft, 67.—At Leicester, Mrs. Louisa S. Bond, 33 — At Nan- 
tucket, Mrs. Harriet Swain, 41. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANFON. 


The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A THOUGHT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


But yesternight my heart was sad; 
Dark shadows of repented wrongs, 
Although repented, came in throngs, 

Presaging sorrow, sombre clad. 


No light of hope could pierce the gloom 
Which cast its baleful shadow there : 
Nor seemed there hope of aught in prayer 
“0 * To break away the clouds of doom. 


Thus passed the night; "tis morning now, 
And nature's voices through the air 
Come sweetly, driving off the care 

Which made its impress on my brow: 


The shadows of the night have fied, 
With them have passed away my fears, 
My gloomy doubts. My heart appears 
No more inanimate and dead. 


O, bear ye up, ye souls that yearn 
For hope deferred. and see no day : 
The sun of joy with cheering ray 

Will surely unto earth return. 


DUTY. 


Serene wil! be our days and bright, 

And happy will our nature be, 

When love is an unerring light, 

And joy its own security. 

And they a blissful course may hold, 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed; 

Yet find that other strength, according to their need. 


BEAUTY. 


For her own person, 
It beggared all description ; she did lie 
In her pavilion, 
O'erpicturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy out-work Nature.—SHaksPeaReE. 


Editor's Easy Chair, 


LPI 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Miss Heron’s play of “ Camille,” translated from the French of Alexandre 
Dumas, Jr., was strongly and decidedly condemned by some of the most influ- 
ential papers of this city, as an immoral production. It was peculiarly un- 
fortunate that such a play should have been produced in America, and at- 
tracted large audiences, just at a time when the drama was finding advocates 
in the pulpit, and when, after a long struggle. the immoral excrescences of 
the theatre had been lopped away. Little is gained by transferring spectacles 
of vice from the auditorium to the stage. The play of ‘* Camille ’’ merits the 
reprehension with which it has been visited...... Luther Colburn, of Need- 
ham, the defendant ina trespass suit, lately committed suicide rather than 
go into court. The treatment to which witnesses are sometimes subjected on 
the stand is enough todrive nervous people to distraction... .. . The two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of Jamestown, Virginia, was celebrated lately in 
excellent style......The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, of this 
city, is an offshoot of an ancient military organization of the same name in 
London, of which Prince Albert is the present commander. Pleasant rela- 
tions exist between the corps, and at the late dinner of the ‘* Ancients ” here, 
a courteous letter from Prince Albert was read...... We have to add to our 
list of very aged people who have died recently, that of Rebecca Carlton, the 
oldest person in New Hampshire, who died, lately, at the age of 104 years. 
She was born in the town of Bow. Her husband served in the war of the 
Revolution, and has been dead some years. She was the mother of eight 
children, all of whom are living—the youngest over sixty years of age. .... . A 
female child, three weeks old, was recently deserted by its mother, at Dun- 
Jeath, Iowa. Two married men who had no children desired to adopt it, 
and to settle the question, procured a dice-box and raffled ‘for it. This re- 
minds us of Jemmy Twitcher, in the play of the ‘* Golden Farmer,” who, 
when asked about his parentage, says:—‘‘I never had no father and no 
mother—my Aunt Nancy won me ata rafile.”...... A priest asked a soldier 
at confession, if he had fasted. ‘Only too much, father,” he replied. “I 
have sometimes been eight days without breaking bread.”"—‘‘ But if you had 
had it, you would have eaten it?’””—“ Of course.”—** Ah, my son,”’ said the 
confesror, ‘‘Ieaven takes no pleasure in these compulsory fasts.””-—“‘ Nor I 
either,” replied the soldier......A very tedious preacher set almost all his 
audience to sleep while discoursing of the Beatitudes. *‘ You omitted one,” 
said a lady, ‘ Blessed are those who did not hear your sermon!”......Grimm 
tells a capital story of M. de la Monnaye, in his, “ Literary Correspondence.”’ 
He was enormously fat, and one day, in the pit of the opera house, a person 
who sat near him, and was incommoded by his rotundity, said, ** When a 
man is built in a certain manner, he ought not to come here.” —“ Sir,” said 
de la Monnaye, “every one can't be a flat.”...... Mme. Geoffrin was pasrion- 
ately fond of children, and believed in their good influence. She said that if 
all condemned criminals were asked if they had ever loved children. she was 
sure they would answer in the negative......Fontenelle was extravagantly 
fond of asparagus, particularly dressed with oil. One of his friends, who 
liked it served with butter. came to dine with him one day, and Fonte- 
nelle, making a great sacrifice on the altar of friendship, ordered the cook to 
dress half the asparagus with butter. Before taking their places at table, the 
guest (the Abbe Terasson) fell down in an apoplectic fit. Fontenelle rushed 
instantly to the kitchen, and bawled out to the cook, “‘ Serve it all up with 
GAL”. .c00e Nine tenths of the clergymen in this country are inadequately 
remunerated for their services. Among the ways of increasing the minister's 
salary, the Knoxville Whig suggests that all members of his congregation 
hand over what they now pay for liquor, cigars and tobacco..,...There is a 
genius in Schenectady who writes a four months’ note on the ice with skates 
with such precision, that in less than an hour the sun liquidates it. But it 
certainly can’t be called a note of Aand......A correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller, writing from Beyrout, in Syria, gives the Arabs a very pretty char- 
acter. He says :—‘‘ Does one doubt the doctrine of total depravity, as taught 
at Andover and in the Westminster Catechism? Let the unbeliever live six 
mo iths, or six weeks only, among the Arabs, and he will confess that total 
does not express it. Such lying, cheating, robbing, murderous wretches the 
sun never looked down upon. Thousands of years back they were as bad as 
they could be; and they have been growing worse ever since ” There is no 
reservation in that. We shouldnt like to be an Arab dragoman asking the 
writer for a “ cheracter.”’......Mr. Barry, of the Boston Theatre, did nobly 


. 


in giving us,in suc ession, two such starsfas Edwin Booth and Matilda 
Heron. ..... A lady, row-a-days. can dress quite respectably for a moderate 
sum. You can buy a very decent bridal dress fora thousand dollars, and 
fifteen thousand wil] purchase quite a superior camel’s hair shaw! at Stew- 
art’s. New York...... Henry Russell, the well-known ba!!ad singer, is about 
to visit this country, but he goes to Canada first. He first made a reputation 
and fortune in America, and then, on his return to England, he, singular to 
say, abused the Americans roundly, burlesquing them at his concerts, and 
filling his pockets with money at their expense. Jt will be rather a cool 
operation in him to ask us for our patronage. .....Secret societies of all kinds 
are said to be increasing in France, the aims of which are eupposed to be 
political, and their existence is said to be very annoying to the peace of the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon. The government officials find it impossible to fol- 
low them up, and they are said to be more rife than at any period since the 
revolution. There will be a volcanic political burst in France before a 
great while...... It would seem as if America were the country for long life. 
We are every day called to chronicle some case of extraordinary longevity. 
There isa man in Columbus county, Wisconsin, called “‘Old Crele,”’ who 
was married at New Orleans a hundred years ago, and is now in his 130th 
year—living with a grandson 60 years old...... A curious case of ingratitude 
lately occurred in Paris. A celebrated physician and surgeon performed an 
operation on a blind man,as an act of charity, and fully restored him to 
sight. Ina few days the blind man sued the doctor for destroying his pro- 
fession asa blind man, and taking toole, laying damages at twenty thou- 
sand francs......The year closing with March was, we are happy to learn, 
& prosperous one for the American Bible Society. Its receipts were $441,805, 
which exceeds by nearly $49,000 the receipts of the previous year; and it haf 
distributed 749,000 copies of the Scriptures. an excess of 198,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Contributions have come in from every State and territory in 
the Union. New York contributed nearly one-third...... The Post knows 
an oldish young lady, not a hundred miles from the North End, who thinks 
the would enjoy herrelf on the Kiss-he-me River in Florida. On hearing 
this remark, one of her neighbors, of the same sex, exclaimed, ‘I'll beta 
thousand dollars she'd remove the Seminoles.”......In one of the country 
theatres in the interior of the State of New York, Shakspeare’s “‘ Hamlet” 
was performed for the first time—and at the end of the play one or two, who 
knew what's what, made loud cries for the ‘“‘author.”” The manager, who 
was formerly a grocer. and but slichtly posted in such matters, assured the 
audience that the author was not in the house, and he presumed modesty 
kept him at home. ..... When the Pilgrims were coming to this country in 
the Mayflower, whales showed themselves, and one being fired at, the gun 
exploded, when the whale “gave a sniff and away, thanks be to God!” The 
New Bedford and Nantocket whalers of the present day would hardly offer 
up thanks for such an occurrence. ..... One of Willis’s correspondents sends 
him the following item about ‘‘ American Walking:’’—A highly educated 
traveller made a singular remark to me the other day. He says the Ameri- 
cans all walk with shaky knees—not putting the foot firmly down before they 

take the other step. I looked at Broadway fora day or two, and I really 

think it is generally true. It is apparently a habit acquired by hurry and 

thoughtless neglect. Not one man in twenty fairly straightens his leg as he 

walks. The knee-muscles consequently stiffen with a bend outward. ..... The 

Boston Post tells the following story, almost too good to be true:—A country 

lad says his Uncle Ben made a scarecrow so very frightful, that one of the 

black-feathered thieves actually went and brought back all the corn he had 

stolen during several days. ..... The truth of the following sentiment will be 

fully realized at this season of blooming flowers and rural pleasures :—*‘A 

garden is a place of healing to the soul. It would seem as if from the growth 

of leaves, and flowers, and shrubs, there exhaled a silent dew, which brought 

comfort to the heart blistered in the sultry suns of life. The intercourse of 
men und women is often harsh and chafing. Little irritations, like nettles, 

lie hid along the paths—but the silent growth of a garden communes without 
speech, and every leaf becomes a leaf of healing.”......We hear that some 

of the French residents of New York talk of getting up a military company 

costumed like the French Zouaves. A corps clad in Oriental dress will be a 

picturesque addition to the appearance of the New York military on festival 

days...... Complaints are made of shocking outrages upon Christians, in 

several instances. in Turkey, where they have attempted to exercise the privi- 

leges lately accorded to them. It will require the most strenuous efforts of 
the Turkish government to overcome the deep-rooted prejudices of its sub- 

jecta...... Autograph collectors sometimes give high prices for choice speci- 

mens. Ata recent sale of autographs in Paris, a short letter of Napoleon I. 

brought $190; one of the great Conde, $90; Maria Antoinette, #60, and Mary 

Stuart, $100...... The most trifling causes often produce the most tremen- 

dous results. The horrible atrocities which are being perpetrated by the In- 

dians on the Western border, were started by a squatter’s dog. From so 

slight a beginning an unremitting war of extermination and destruction is 

likely to be waged...... In Henry Clay’s correspondence, there is a kind let- 

ter of the Kentucky statesman, written from Washington to a favorite rer- 

vant. He tells her ‘* to take care of herself first, and the house and furniture 

afterwards.” Such advice would be superfluous toa good many of our latter- 

day domestics. ..... Wm. 8. Chase, of this city, one of our most accomplished 

scholars and writers, who has resided in Paris for six years past, has returned 

to this country. He is capable of writing a most captivating volume of 
foreign reminiscences. ..... D’ Israeli says :—‘‘ Genius, when young, is divine— 

the history of heroes is the history of youth.”......It is a frequent and 

well-founded complaint, that “ superfiuous lags the veteran on the stage.” 

An actor, in his dotage, attempting to simulate the vivacity of youth, and a 
literary genius pouring out at the close of a long life the drivel of senility, 

are pitiable spectacles. But there are minds over which Time bas no power, 

gifts that age seems to mellow as it does wine. Such is Washington Irving, 

who, past the allotted boundary of life, continues to produce, in his rural 

retirement, volumes that enchant the world of to-day, as his earlier writings 

did the world of half a century ago......In Andover, last year, five dollars 
premium were offered to the boy who would destroy the largest number of 
caterpillars’ nests—and, in consequence, 20,000 nests were destroyed. This 
year the premium was i d to fifteen dollars. These pests of the orchard 
can only be eraticated by combined action. Every man, woman and child 
should make it a duty to destroy every nest visible—thus the whole breed 
would be finally exterminated. .....A novel mode of expressing election re- 
turns was adopted in the Ayrshire (England) electi The dist to be 
travelled was eleven miles, and a number of swift-footed boys were placed at 
short distances on the road, who made the trip in thirty five minutes. ‘“ Old 
Q. (the Duke of Queensbury), once sent a letter, on a wager, fifty miles in 
an hour. He losed the d t in a cricket-ball, and stationed a line of 
excellent players all along the route to be passed over, batin hand. The 
ball was sent to its destination with the speed of a gale of wind. 


+ 


CIVIL LIBERTY. 

Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to their 
disposition to put moral chains upon their own appetites ; in pro- 
portion as their love to justice is above their rapacity ; in propor- 
tion as their soundness and sobriety of understanding is above 
their vanity and presumption ; in ion as they are more dis- 
posed to listen to the counsels of the wise and good, in preference 
to the flattery of knaves. ‘Society cannot exist, unless a control- 
ling power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere ; and the 
less of it there is within, the more there must be without. It is 
ordained in the eternal constitution of things that men of intem- 
perate minds cannot be free; their passions forge their fetters.— 


Choice Miscellany. 


A GARDEN NOVELTY. 


The Egyptian pea is an instance of vegetable resurrection, ‘or at 
least resuscitation. It isa ent of the old life of Egypt—a 
true type of the fertility of the classic country of the Nile, and un- 

uestionably the most truly historical of any esculent we possess. 
The circumstances that led to the discovery of this companion of 
mummies and inhabitants of pyramids, are in themselves as inter- 
esting as the plant is distinct from every known member of its uso- 
ful family. During the explorations of Egypt by Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, a vase was found in a mummy pit, the age of which 
was computed at about three thousand years. This vase, hermeti- 
cally sealed, was presented to the British Museum ; Mr. Pettigrew, 
the librarian to the late Duke of Sussex, proceeded to open the 
vase to ascertain the contents, and in so doing unfortunately broke 
it in pieces. The interior contained a mass of dust, and a few 
grains of wheat and vetches, of a resin yellow color, and ‘as hard 
as stone. It was known that mummy wheat had been resuscitated 
after an interment of five thousand years ; and it was determined 
that the first peas ever found in a mummy vase should be subjected 
to the experiment of a revival. Mr. Pettigrew pot dis- 
tributed amongst his learned friends these dessicated peas, reserv- 
ing three for himself as mere curiosities. ‘Those who tried to grow 
the peas failed, and no more was thought about them till the _re- 
maining three were given to Mr. Grimstone, of Highgate. @Mr. 
Grimstone tried his hand at them, subjected them to heat and 
moisture, and, after thirty days, one miserable plant a 
above ground. By patient care and ingenious culture, this plant 
was brought to produce nineteen pods, which were ripened, and 
planted the next year; and this was the foundation of the stock 
which is just beginning to be known as the Egyptian pea. Botan- 
ists were as much delighted as antiquarians at the success of tho 
experiment; for it gave them a new variety of the greatest value 
and most distinct character. Its blossom is unlike every other 
pea; it more nearly resembles a bell than the wings of a butterfly, 
and is reined with green lines on a white und. The blossoms 
break at every joint in clusters of two, four, and eight, and are 
succeeded by pods that protrude crookedly through them, each 
= containing from five to ten peas, which, when cooked, are de- 
iciously flavored, and melt in the mouth like marrow; in fact, 
there is no pea to equal it. So that dusty Egypt has conferred 
upon us, through those few shrivelled seeds, a palatial benediction. 
— National Magazine. 
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INFLUENCE OF A LITERARY TASTE. 


Toa young man away from home, friendless and forlorn in a 
great city, the hours of peril are those between sunset and bed- 
time—for the moon and stars see more evil in a single hour than 
the sun in his whole day’s circuit. The poet’s visions of evening 
are all composed of tender and soothing images. It brings the 
wanderer to his home, the child to his mother’s arms, the ox to his 
stall, and the weary laborer to his rest. But to the gentle-hearted 
youth who is thrown upon the rocks of a pitiless city, and “‘ stands 

omeless amid a thousand homes,” the approach of evening brings 
with it an aching sense of loneliness and desolation, which comes 
down upon the spirit like darkness upon the earth. In this mood, 
his best impulses becomes a snare to him, and he is led astra 
because he is social, affectionate, sympathetic and warm- " 
If there be a young man thus circumstanced within the sound of 
my voice, let me say to him that books are the friends of the friend- 
less, and that a library is a home to the homeless. A taste for 
reading will carry you to converse with men who will instruct you 
by their wisdom, and charm you by their wit; who will soothe 
you when weary, counsel mee when perplexed, and sympathize 
with you at all times. Evil spirits, in the middle ages, were exor- 
cised and driven away by bell, book and candle; and you want 
but two of these agents, the book and the candle.—Boston Tran- 


script. 
New Publications, 
Com: in one Volume. Boston : 


Ticknor, Fields & Co. 1857. 18mo. pp. 301. 

Gerald Massey is a born poet. His inspiration has bled him to sur- 
mount the depressing influences of birth and position, and prompted him to 
pour forth songs, which have found an echo in tne great heart of Bugiand 
and America To his thousands of admirers this beautiful ‘ blue and gold ”’ 
edition will be warmly weloomed. 


History or rae Unrrep Brates. By G. P. Quackensos, 
A.M. 12mo. pp. 458. 


This history, brought down to the 


t time. is well-written, well- 
arranged, and admirably illustrated. We trust that it will be extensively 
introduced into our schools and academi For sale by Redding & Uo. 


Jane Tatnot. By Cuantzs Brockpen Brown. Philadelphia: M. Polock. 

1857. 12mo. pp. 237. 

‘Jane Talbot” is one of the most effective of Brown’s romances, all of 
which bear the stamp of genius. There is matter egough in this single vol- 
ume, so terse is the style, to make three or four duodecimos in the expansive 
manner of modern writers. For sale by A. Williams & Oo. 


Waveartey Novers. Household Edition. TheAntiquary. Boston: Ticknor, 

Fields & Co. 2-vols.,12mo. 1857. 

This splendid edition of the Waverley Novels is creating a sensation far 
and wide. and the puactuality with which they are issued is bighly creditable 
to the publishers. The first of these vol is illustrated by a fine steel en- 
graving from a design by Darley, representing the antiquary surrounded by 
luis cherished antiquities, and the second by a vivid seene—the ‘* Kscape of 
Miss Wardour.” 

K Hovuss. By Cuanies Dickens. 2 vols.,12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. 
‘eterson. 

These volumes are illustrated by Phiz and Cruikshank, and are equal in 
elegance to the others of this series—ine edition, emphatically, of Dickens's 
works, which no American household should be without. For sale by Shep- 
ard, Clark & Brown. 


Tue Borprr Rover. By Emerson Bennett. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
1 vol., L2mo. 


The scenes of this romance are laid in the 
and it is full of stirring incidents, graphically narrated. For sale by Shep- 
ard, Clark & Brown. 


concerninc Music. By James M. Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 1857. Imo. pp. 180. 
A portion of these essays, originally published in the Boston Transcript 
ee: out attention, and they ph pom worthy of the reputation they 
ve created. 


Hunriay, or, Memoirs 
Brown. Philadelphia: M. 
Mr. Polock’s republication of Brown's novels is meeting with deserved suc- 

cess. * Huntley” is one of the best, aud its intense interest com- 

mends it to every class of readers. 


New Music.—We have received from Russell & Richardson, the ‘‘ Grand 
March,” by Adolph Baumbach ; Rondino, No. 1, in G, by Beethoven; ‘ Love 
on, Love on.” the admired bailed sung by Mrs. Wood, in the drama of the 
“Marble Heart; “5 without Words;” ‘‘ Fanny in her Graye;” The 
Lover's Triumph Polka ;"’ “The Prairie P ** Al Orin le Ciagete ” (Come, 
deck her fair tresses), by Paciui.—From Oliver Ditson, we haye received the 
Camille Polka,’’ by George Danskin. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


$83 


Easty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
@Av aosiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


ritorial Melange. 


The governor of Pennsylvania has signed bills increasing the 
banking capital of that State to the extent of $3,420,000.—— A 
letter from Hamburg of the 15th ult. says that on the day before, 
upwards of four thousand emigrants were collected at that port to 
embark for the United States. They generally came from Hol- 
stein and Mecklenburg, and the mountainous districts of Central 
Germany.—— The quantity of public lands sold and located in 
the State of Wisconsin, up to the 30th June, 1857, exceeds nine 
millions of acres. —— Napoleon is indebted to foreign countries 
for two dear pets in his family—his wife and his horse—the former 
being from Spain, and the latter from the United States. And 
for their position they are indebted to the same quality—beauty. 
When this is gone, both will make way for others. —— The St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Advertiser says the landlords of that place have 
this season advanced their rates for stores and dwellings from 
twenty to thirty per cent. over the prices demanded for the same 
buildings last year, and think themselves justified in doing so by 
the increase of business and emigration in prospect. —— The Bor- 
deaux Journal of Medicine says that M. Kuhn found that vacci- 
nation performed on infants fhe second, third or fourth day after a 
previous vaccination, always succeeded. —— In Washington, Me., 
lately, Mary A. Hoke, a young lady twenty years of age, who was 
suffering from a severe toothache, arose from her bed, and build- 
ing a fire upon the hearth, lay down before it. In a few minutes 
she dropped asleep, when her clothes took fire, and she was so 
severely burned that she died three days after. —— The Duke of 
Wellington is announced as chairman of the next annual meeting 
(dinner) of the London Printers’ Pension Society. He has never 
exhibited any literary tendencies ; while his father, the Iron Duke, 
was a great reader as well as a very voluminous writer. —— The 
total number of emigrants sent to Liberia since the foundation of 
the American Colonization Society in 1820, is stated to be 9502, 
of whom 3676 were born free, and 5500 emancipated with a view 
to emigration. —— The citizens of Roxbury, Conn., are about to 
erect a monument to the memory of Colonel Seth Warner, a revo- 
lutionary patriot and gallant leader of the “Green Mountain 
Boys,” whose remains repose in that town. The legislature ap- 
propriated $750, and the citizens contributed $250 for the same 
purpose. —— Cassius M. Clay has lately buried a promising son, 
bearing his own name. —— A crazy woman got on a train of cars 
at Columbus, Ohio, recently, and ran through them, brandishing 
aclub and creating considerable alarm. The conductor nabbed 
her, when she turned upon him, and beat him terribly with the 
club. Others came to the rescue, but she was more than a match 
for a dozen men, for some minutes. She was finally overpowered 
and secured. —— The New Hampshire owners of Young Morrill 
back that horse for $4000 against Ethan Allen, and the race will 
probably come off in October, on the Long Island course. The 
Winsted Herald says :—“ Two chaps, on a late Sabbath evening, 
returned into Pleasant Valley from a stroll out on the mountains, 
with eighteen large snakes of different sorts swinging upon a pole 
on their shoulders.” 
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CHINESE SOLDIERS. 

The military forces of China are estimated at more than 800,000 
men. In their army, rank is hereditary. A soldier can only re- 
tire when his son is in a position to replace him ; if he has no son 
of his own, he is at liberty to adopt one. It is allowed to enter 
the service at as early an age as fifteen. Gunpowder has been in 
use among the Chinese from time immemorial; nevertheless, the 
Chinese artillery is far from being as perfect as that of Europe. 
The balls originally used by the Chinese artillerymen were made 
of clay dried arid hardened. In times of peace, the soldiers are 
dispersed over the whole empire, and, in addition to their pay, 
they are at liberty to cultivate the portions of land that are allotted 
to thom. They are generally employed by the state in public 
works, or making roads, and in preparing the banks of rivers. 
Their arms consist of sabres, swords, pikes, muskets, bows and 
arrows. In times of war, they receive helmets of iron, cuirasses 
they wear quilted and wadded, and shields of bamboo wickerwork. 
From the very commencement of a campaign, the Chinese endeavor 
to get possession of the hostile commanders, either by force or by 
stratagem. 


Fienpisn.—At Naples there is a demon in human shape, a 
police ruffian, by the name of Espagnolis, who, by means of ropes 
attached to the feet and neck of the prisoners under examination, 
and gradually tightened by machinery, bends the body backwards, 
in the shape of a bow. He began life as executioner at Milan, 
and on account of his proficiency and ingenuity, his majesty has 
made this demon an inspector of the first class, 


» 
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Horers a Sr. Lovis.—Two large and fine hotels—the South- 
ern and Laclede—are to be erected in St. Louis immediately. 
They are both to be built by companies. The Southern has been 
organized some time. The amount of stock subscribed for the 
erection of the Laclede Hotel is at least $300,000, 


Tax Fruit Srason.—Accounts from all quarters of the South 
and West represent that there will probably be a good yield of fruit 
of all kinds, notwithstanding the unseasonable spring weather. 


GAapsive Gatherings. 


There are 1000 professional rag-pickers in New York, some of 
whom have accumulated fortunes and live in splendid mansions. 

The return train from the railroad opening at Memphis, ran 
from Memphis to Savannah, 750 miles, in fifty-two hours. 


There was a | seal captured in the North River, near West 
Point, lately, by Mr. Ward of that place. It measured four feet 
in length. 


Patrick Delvin, a drunken loafer at Philadelphia, threw a stone 
at a crowd of —_ who were annoying him in the streets, and 
killed Ellen W. Crossin, a pretty little girl, three years old. 


A woman died at Manchester, near Pittsburg, Pa., lately, who 
had not tasted a mouthful of food for five weeks. She labored 
under the impression that her friends were trying to poison her. 


Hon. John G. Montgomery of Pennsylvania, has died of the 
National Hotel disease, and the collector of Philadelphia is very 
ill from the same cause. 


At the great railroad jubilee at Memphis, Tenn., on the Mem- 

his and Charleston Railroad, a uantity of water from the At- 
antic Ocean was poured into the Mississippi to commemorate the 
union of the roads. 

A little girl of twelve or thirteen, at Arabkir, among the Arme- 
nians in Turkey, who has learned to read the New Testament, and 
has become a zealous convert, is boldly preaching not only to the 
members of her own house, but to laborers at work. 


A congregation of Mormons in Cincinnati, living in a kind of 
free love institution, have so awakened the ire of the people by 
their outrages, that they have been compelled to leave the city. 
They go to Utah 2500 strong. 


The big tunnel of the Pittsburg and Steubenville Railroad which 
has been under contract for some time, is now opened the entire 
distance of 2200 feet. Upwards of 1400 feet of the arching is 
completed, and the material is all on hand for finishing the balance. 


There are no two letters in the manuscript alphabet of the Eng- 
lish language which cause so much misconstruction as I and J, as 
most people write them exactly alike. The rule for writing them 
properly, and which deserves to be universally adopted, is to run 
the J below the line, and the I even with the line. 


Lead ore, considered good for six millions of pounds of mine- 
ral, has been discovered near Hazel Green, Wisconsin. The for- 
tunate discoverer, who is an Englishman by the name of Mills, 
will not take one hundred thousand dollars for his “ show” as it 
stands. 


A learned Hungarian gentleman is on the eve of making a 
journey to Central Asia, to make researches into the root and 
origin of the Magyar people. His gous has been taken up 
warmly by his countrymen, and considerable sums of money, and 
indeed help of all kinds, have been freely given to him by his 
friends and well wishers. 

Dr. Jewett says a friend of his residing in Coventry, Rhode 
Island, came into possession of the leaf of an account book, on 
which a poor drunkard had been charged with a quart of gin per 
day for five successive days. On the night of the fifth he died in 
a drunken fit, and on the sixth day the entry on the rumseller’s 
book was—“ To five yards cloth for winding-sheet.” 


The Fitchburg Reveille reports that John Lapine of Shirley 
village, while gunning, tripped in the brushwood, and his gun, 
which he was ing in his hand, came in contact with the back 

art of his right leg, when the piece exploded, cutting off both 

nes, and nearly severing the leg from his body. The limb was 
subsequently amputated. 

It is ascertained that, in females, the ratio of cases of pulmona- 
ry consumption, to that of all other diseases, is highest in those 
following sedentary employments, less in those having mixed in- 
door employments, and least in those occupied out of doors. The 
highest ratjo occurs in the case of females whose habits of life are 
irregular. 

In New York city, one hundred dollars will command apart- 
ments for a family in a tenant house; one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, the upper part of a small house in a narrow street ; five hun- 
dred dollars, a small house in the outskirts of the town; and two 
thousand five hundred dollars, a fashionable house in the respec- 
table portion of the city. 


According to the Courrier Franco-Italien, M. Caruans, historical 

inter at Veletta, in the island of Malta, has discovered that slate 
1s superior to wood for engravings. It is, he alleges, easily worked, 
reproduces the finest lines with remarkable exactness, and resists 
longer than wood the action of the typographical press, so that 
several thousand copies of a design can be struck off without pro- 
ducing any sensible difference in the quality of the impression. 


The Tampa Peninsula gives full credit to the recent statement 
announcing the discovery of an outlet for the swamp waters in 
the south of Florida. Officers of the army who have traversed 
the everglades at all stages, inform the editor that there is now less 
impediment to travel than before. It thinks troops in search of 
Indians will be able to continue scouting during the su:nmer where 
it has histerto been impossible. 

At the sale of autographs, in Paris, a letter from Napoleon, 
then only a general, to his brother Joseph, was sold for two hun- 
drod d -_ Napoleon was in despair at hearing that Josephine 
was sick. He writes: “Give me hope; tell me the truth; you 
know my love and how ardent it is. You know that I have never 
loved before, that Josephine is the first woman I adore. Her 
sickness throws me into despair.” 


At Berlin, lately, the king of Prussia attended the theatre to 
witness the production of a new tragedy The piece proved 
wretchedly dull, and his majesty, after the second act, determined 
to quit the house. On entering the saloon leading to his box, he 
saw @ lacquey sitting on a chair, with his chin resting on his 
breast, in a profound slumber. Turning to one of his attendants, 
me king aaah “ Tm sure that fellow has been listening at 


Experiments with ian cotton on a grand scale have recent! 
been made in England. A London journal says: “ It was foun 
to answer much better than gunpowder for military mining pur- 
pore. as the explosive power was greater, and there was not the 

t smoke in the galleri The artillery has already two gun- 
cotton batteries, but experiments are still being made, as it has 
been remarked that cannon charged with gun-cotton are more 
liable to burst than those in which powder is used.” 

A large grey eagle was captured at Rochester lately. Some 
gentlemen eens his freedom, and he was cea to the 
temple of Justice, escorted by Scott’s Band, and attended by a 
vast concourse of people, where he was taken out upon the cupola 
and his shackles removed. He stood for a moment upon the 
platform of his cage, shook his wi once or twice, and then 
soared away. His flight was hailed by a tremendous shout, and 
watched until his majestic form faded away in the distance. 


Foreign tems. 


The Grand Duke Constantine has had a great ion at 
— A review of 50,000 troops was given at Paris in his 
onor. 


A despatch from Paris announces that the difference between 
Austria and Montenegro appears to be in a fair way of settle- 
ment. 

The London Times has two part editors and owners in the new 
Parliament, Mr. Walter, its chief, and the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, of the Board of Trade. 


The Prussian and Swiss plenipotentiaries have accepted the 
propositions of the mediating powers, “ad referendum,” for the 
approval of their respective governments. 

The Chinese in Sarawak, Borneo, had risen on ¥ebrnary 17, 
and massacred several Europeans. Sir James Brooke saved his 
life by swimming across a creek. One of the Borneo Company’s 
steamers subsequently arrived at Sarawak, and, with Sir James 
Brooke at the head of a body of Malays antl Deyakes, avenged 
the destruction of the settlement by killing 2000 Chinese. = 


A numerous meeting of merchants and manufacturers had been 
recently hel Sienehestee, for the purpose of forming an asso- 
ciation for promotion of the growth of cotton all over the 
world, to be called the Cotton Supply Association ; to encourage 
by all practicable means the growth of cotton in British colonies 
and other countries, by diffasing information, supply of machinery, 
and every possible removal of legislative impediments. 


Sands of Gold. 


The eagle does not prey on flies —Greek Proverb. 

.... Fight against sloth, and do all you can to make friends.— 
Sidney Smith. 

.... Truth is never drowned ; in vain yon plunge her beneath 
the water; she always rises to the surface. —St. Pierre. 


.... Take short views, hope for the best, and trust in God.— 
Sidney Smith. 

.... We must surrender to reason, as soon as it appears, and 
deem it beautiful even on the lips of a pedant.—St. Evremond. 


.... There are three modes possible for the development of an 
intellect of an intellectual being: to know, to act, and to do.— 
Aristotle. 


.... It is only necessary to grow old to become more indul- 
gent. I see no fault committed that I have notcommitted myself. 
— Goethe. 


..«. The Mormons make the marriage ring, like the ring of 
Saturn, fluid, not solid, and keep it in its place by numerous 
satellites.— Longfellow. 


.-.. Metaphysics always remind me of the caravanserais in the 
desert. They stand solitary and unsupported, and are therefore 
always ready to crumble into ruin.— Talleyrand. 

.--. Reputation is rarely proportioned to virtue. We have 
seen a thousand people esteemed, either for the merit they had not 
yet attained, or for that they no longer possessed.— St. L'vremond. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


What are the largest species of ants ?—Ans.—The eleph-ants. 

Fainting—a clever way by which old maids get into their 
beaux’ arms. 

Sleeping in church may be tolerated, but when you snore loud 
enough to wake up your neighbors, it becomes a nuisance. 

Turner says that ‘‘ Hocus Pocus” was the name of an Anglo- 
Saxon magician ; but others regard the two words as a corruption 
of the hoe est corpus used by priests in the mass. 

A boy, at a recent examination in an English school, was asked 
who discovered America! “I wish I may die,” says a British 
editor, “if he didn’t answer—Yankee Doodle !” 

Reade, the author of “Peg Woftlington,” describes a great ac- 
tress (Mrs. Oldfield) as “‘a creature with the tongue of an angel, 
the principles of a weasel, and the passions of a fish.” 

“T think,” said a farmer, “1 should make a good congressman, 
for I use their language. I received two bills the other day, with 
a request for immediate payment; the one I ordered to be laid on 
the table—the other to be read that day six months.” 

The editor of the Woonsocket Patriot makes merry over the 
mistake of an old Shanghai hen of his, that has been “ setting” 
for five weeks upon two round stones und a piece of brick! “ Her 
anxiety,” quoth he, “‘is no greater than ours to know what she 
will hatch. If it proves a brickyard, that hen is not for sale.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and weil known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ** household word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich aud poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be o Weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(LU lt is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

iy It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced r, With new type, and i 
@ neat and beautiful style. — alata 

i It is of the mammoth size, yet tai 
super reyal pages. 

(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

OC ft is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

icy It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
¥ word or line. 

It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

icy Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

0 It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

> Ita suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spiwit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

1 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been se popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
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Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


TRAVELLING IN THE DESERT BETWEEN CAIRO AND SUEZ, EGYPT. 


TRAVELLING IN THE EAST. 

The very graphic sketches on this page, forcibly illustrate the 
pleasures of oriental travelling, the scene being the desert be- 
tween Cairo and Suez. For the line of two and four-wheeled 
omnibuses, drawn by teams of horses and mules, travellers are in- 
debted to the English. As our first engraving shows, the poor 
animals sometimes have a hard pull, and when there comes a stick, 
the travellers themselves sometimes have to get out and ply their 
strength at the wheels, while the Nubian attendants, of whom there 
are two besides the driver, do their utmost, with whip and voice, 
to stimulate the exertions of the horses. One of the leaders in 
our picture is baulky, and is rearing madly. He has doubtless a 
touch of pure Arab blood in his veins, and like Pegasus in Schil- 
ler’s ballad, refuses to bend his haughty spirit to “such base 
uses,” as the traction of an omnibus. Haply he has borne a chief- 
tain to battle—and how can he degrade himself to the office of a 


t-horse? The Nubian attendants are fine, active, clean-limbed 
liows, constantly alighting to encourage the animals, mend the 
traces, ete. Their costume is a white Nubian cap, with a wide- 
sleeved, blue blouse. In the front of our picture is seen a portion 
of the skeleton of a camel; the desert is strewn with dead camels 
in every stage of detomposition, notwithstanding which, such is 
the dryness of the atmosphere, the air is always pure and sweet, 
though at times, of course, the heat is oppressive.—The second 
engraving presents the exterior of a station in the desert. All 
these stations are alike; plain, whitewashed structures, but neat 
and convenient. In each of them there is a large square room, 
whitewashed, with a stone floor, a divan running round the 
ment, and a table in the centre. On one side of the Building rep- 
resented in our picture, a group of Arabs have pitched their tent. 
A camel is grazing on the scanty herbage, with a long lance at- 


tached to his saddle. Beside him, a horse, saddled and bridled, is 


STATION IN THE EGYPTIAN DESERT. 


lying down, while their masters, in those , picturesque 
aa, which we hope will never be ex: for the ungracefu | 
and inconvsnient of the Franks, are watching them. A train 
of mules i; being led up to the station—in front a couple of camels 
are takin their re under the eye of their master; « goat and 
a bevy of hens add to the pastoral effect, while a gaunt dog gnaw 
ing the bones of an unfortunate camel, forcibly reminds us of the 


. trials of the desert. A great tide of travel flows over the route we 


have illustrated ; so great are the facilities now afforded. There 
is no longer danger of robbers or of serious mishaps. All the at- 
tendants speak enough English to be understood. At Suez there 
is a splendid hotel, with spacious ents, a table and at- 
tendance, a delightful balcony overlooking the Red Sea. We are 
well convinced that Egypt will become in time a regular resort for 
our blasé fashionables—the time of the journey thither being less 
than a month from Boston or New York. 
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